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Preface 

The  idea  of  adapting  the  "  Franzosische  Intonationsiibungen "  "^ 
of  H.  Klinghardt  and  M.  de  Fourmestraux  for  English-speaking 
teachers  and  students  first  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  demon- 
strating Professor  KHnghardt's  method  at  the  Summer  Vacation 
Courses  for  teachers  of  French,  held  at  Durham  in  1918  and 
1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  teaching  of  intonation  seemed  to  be  a  new  problem  for 
most  of  the  teachers,  but  the  simplicity  and  practicability  of 
Professor  KHnghardt's  method  kindled  their  enthusiasm,  and 
many  urgent  enquiries  were  made  as  to  how  and  where  his  book 
could  be  obtained.  Great  disappointment  was  expressed  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  book  was  published  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  Introduction  and  Notes  were  written  in  German  for 
German  teachers  of  French.  Repeated  requests  for  an  English 
edition  for  English  teachers  followed,  and  this  book  is  the  out- 
come of  those  requests.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  supply  a  want, 
and  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  for  purposes  of  private 
study  and  also  for  use  as  a  class-book. 

Experience  has  shown  that  where  pupils  have  been  taught 
French  intonation  systematically,  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  oral  work,  and  several  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  have  paid  tribute  to  the  often  surprisingly  good 
results  thus  obtained. 

Efficient  oral  work  implies  the  teaching  of  two  things — the 
correct  sounds  and  tones.  As  Mr.  Harold  Palmer  says  in  his 
excellent  book  on  English  Intonation}  "  the  two  things,  pronunci- 
ation and  intonation,  are  so  bound  up  with  each  other  that  it  is 
futile  to  teach  or  to  learn  one  without  the  other." 

The  Introduction  has  been  specially  rewritten  and  adapted 
for  English-speaking  teachers  and  students,  and  contains  many 

^  H.  Palmer,  English  Intonation.     Heffer,  Cambridge,   1922,  page  v. 
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references  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  English  and 
French  intonation.  This  comparative  study  of  French  and 
English  intonation  and  the  finding  of  suitable  EngHsh  parallels 
for  the  German  examples  are  entirely  original. 

The  systematic  exercises  which  form  the  chief  feature  of  the 
book  record  graphically  how  the  typical  Frenchman  intones. 

Observation  of  the  simple  rules  given  in  the  Introduction, 
together  with  frequent  practice  of  the  exercises,  will  enable 
teachers  and  pupils  to  intone — at  first  consciously,  but.  later 
quite  unconsciously — any  passage  of  French  prose  or  verse  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  native  would  recognise  it  as  being  t5rpically 
French.     That  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  book. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  above  all  to  my  friend, 
Professor  Klinghardt,  for  permitting  me  to  publish  this  English 
edition,  and  for  his  valuable  help  in  the  revision  of  the  text. 

I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones,  B.A.  (Cambridge), 
for  kindly  revising  the  proofs. 

Suggestions  and  accounts  of  the  personal  experiences  of 
teachers  who  use  the  book  in  school  will  be  welcomed, 

M.   L.   BARKER. 

The  University, 

Edinburgh. 
March,   1923. 
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Preliminary  Remarks 

1.  By  intonation  we  mean  the  musical  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice  in  speaking.^ 

2.  The  importance  of  acquiring  the  correct  intonation  of  a 
foreign  language  is  generally  underestimated.  Yet  the  most 
characteristic  element  of  any  language  is  its  intonation  or  melody. 
In  our  spoken  intercourse  the  individual  speech  sounds  may  pass 
almost  unnoticed,  but  the  tones  immediately  arrest  our  attention. 

A  correct  intonation  seems  to  be  even  more  important  than  a 
correct  pronunciation  for  the  acquirement  of  a  spoken  foreign 
tongue. 

The  present  writer,  when  in  France,  once  heard  an  English 
lady,  who  spoke  French  fluently  and  with  correct  intonation, 
being  congratulated  on  her  excellent  French  pronunciation,  even 
though  she  never  failed  to  diphthongise  her  vowels !  Mr.  Palmer 
tells  us  that  what  is  often  diagnosed  as  a  foreign  "  pronunciation  " 
or  foreign  "accent"  frequently  turns  out  to  be  a  foreign 
''intonation.''^ 

The  melody  of  our  native  language  seems  to  us  something 
instinctive  and  natural.  We  hardly  notice  it.  But  if  we  hail 
from  the  South  the  intonation  of  the  Highland  boatman  in 
J.  M.  Barrie's  Mary  Rose  amuses  us  vastly !  Again,  it  is  the  "  sing- 
song" (i.e.  intonation)  of  the  Glasgow  man  that  gives  him  away — 
even  if  he  avoids  his  local  pronunciation  bA^9r,  wa-^ar,  5a^,  etc. 

3.  Recognising  the  importance  of  intonation,  phoneticians 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  record  it  graphically  for 
practical  teaching  purposes.     Pierson,  Storm  and  others  used 

^  Or  intonation  may  be  defined  as  the  variations  in  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  i.e.  the  variations  in  the  pitch  of  the  musical  note  produced  by 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  D.  Jones,  English  Phonetics,  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1914,  p.  135. 

2   H.   Palmer,  English  Intonation.     Heffer,  Cambridge,  1922,  p.  4. 
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the  conventional  musical  symbols — an  obvious  method,  but  of 
little  practical  value,  because  (1)  in  speaking  the  voice  does  not 
pass  from  one  pitch  to  another  by  definite  musical  intervals, 

(2)  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  according  to  musical  notes, 

(3)  many  people  are  unfamiliar  with  the  conventional  musical 
notation,  and  lack  a  musical  ear. 

Thus  it  was  a  distinct  improvement  when,  instead  of  notes, 
\Pass^used  certain  signs  (oblique  lines  and  angles)  indicating 
approximately  the  variations  in  pitch.  He  achieved  a  still  more 
exact  graphic  representation  of  intonation  when  he  used  a  curved 
line  to  indicate  the  rise  and  fall  in  pitch.  Professor  Daniel  Jones 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  collection  of  phonetic  texts  in  which 
intonation  was  marked  throughout  by  means  of  curved  lines 
on  a  musical  stave.^  While  using  Passy's  method,  he  perfected 
it  in  a  very  simple  way  by  indicating  exactly  the  parts  of  the 
curve  and  text  which  correspond.  The  fact  that  he  gives  the 
curves  relative  musical  values  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Khnghardt,  constitute  an  improvement — for  the  reasons  given 
above — ^but  his  method  of  indicating  the  intonation  can  be  used 
without  reference  to  the  musical  values. 

4.  The  method  adopted  by  Professor  Klinghardt  in  the 
present  exercises  is  that  of  dots,  which  represent  syllables.  This 
system  he  has  used  himself  in  France  when  he  wished  to  record 
for  future  use  the  intonation  of  sentences  just  as  he  had  heard 
them  spoken  by  the  French.  In  class,  too,  he  found  that  the 
system  worked  well,  but  sometimes  in  the  latter  case  he  found  it 
more  convenient  to  replace  a  continuous  row  of  dots  by  a  line. 
Again,  he  saw  that  this  device  was  more  practical  when  it  came  to 
recording  the  intonation  of  whole  texts  with  a  view  to  publication. 
Thus  he  and  his  collaborator,  M.  de  Fourmestraux,  have  Hmited 
their  use  of  the  dot  system  to  Exercises  1-1 1 ,  which  contain  only 
disconnected  words  or  sentences;  from  this  point  onwards  the 
line  system  is  used — in  such  a  way,  however,  that  Nos.  12-15 
show  the  transition  :  12-13  still  indicate  the  separate  syllables 
by  the  dots  placed  on  the  lines;  in  14  and  15  these  aids  are 

^D.  Jones,  Intonation  Curves,  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1909. 
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omitted,  but  the  lines  correspond  exactly  in  length  to  the  rows 
of  dots  they  replace.  After  this,  for  the  sake  of  economising 
space,  the  lines  have  been  perceptibly  shortened,  and  now 
merely  indicate  to  the  already  initiated  reader  the  trend  of  the 
intonation. 

5.     It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  Professor 

Jftlinghardt's  method  with  that  of  Professor  Daniel  Jones.     The 

/latter  made  his  observations  by  means  of  a  gramophone,  and  his 

results  record  how  certain  French  people  spoke  certain  texts  on 

^>  some  definite  occasion.     Professor  Klinghardt  records  how  a^ 

Frenchmanjs  in  the  habit  of  speaking  on  any  occasion.     Again, 

Professor  Jones  reproduces  with  photographic  accuracy  all  the 

details  and  smaU  variations  in  the  speech  of  his  models.     Professor 

Klinghardt  intentionally  neglects  these  lesser  details,  so  that 

what  is  typical  alone  may  stand  out  in  bold  relief.     In  a  sense  he 

conventionalises. 

The  renderings  given  by  Professor  Jones's  highly  cultured 
artists  bear  an  individual  stamp,  but  Professor  Klinghardt,  in  his 
many  and  varied  texts,  records  exclusively  the^ typical  i n fl ections 
of  the  average  Frenchman.  ^^ 

Professor  Jones  gives  us  graphic  representations  of  intonation, 
but  no  theory.  Professor  Klinghardt  annotates  his  systematic 
exercises  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student  to  discover  for 
himself,  in  other  texts,  the  approximately  correct  French  into- 
nation. Professor  Jones  has  preferably  chosen  lofty  poetical 
texts,  whereas  Professor  Klinghardt  has  selected  as  far  as  possible 
subject-matter  suitable  for  practical  teaching  purposes.  Thus 
the  aim  of  the  French  Intonation  Exercises  is  fundamentally 
different  from  that  of  the  Intonation  Curves,  yet  the  student 
might  profitably  combine  the  study  of  both.  With  the  help  of 
the  former  he  could  discover  the  typical  French  inflections  in  the 
Intonation  Curves,  and  at  the  same  time  study  in  the  latter  the 
manifold  individual  variations  of  speech  melody. 
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General  Characteristics  of  French  Speech. 

6.  One  of  the  characteristic  differences  between  French  and 
EngUsh  speech  is  that  of  accentuation  or  stress.^  In  EngUsh 
there  is  a  well-marked  contrast  between  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables,  and  in  German  this  contrast  is  still  more  evident.  In 
English  we  say  'Paris,^  the  German  Pa'ris,  but  the  Frenchman 
puts  what  appears  to  be  an  almost  equal  stress  on  both  syllables 
'Pa'ris.  The  force  of  the  breath  with  which  the  Frenchman 
pronounces  'Pa'ris  is  not  weaker  than  that  expended  by  the 
Englishman  and  the  German  in  'Paris  and  Pa'ris.  All  that  the 
Frenchman  does  is  to  divide  the  force  equally.  "In  French  the 
syllables  should  be  all  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  hke  a  row  of 
pearls  on  a  string,  not  weak  and  confused,  with  a  few  syllables 
coming  into  prominence  here  and  there. "^ 

That  ail  the  syllables  of  a  French  word  are  equally  stressed  is, 
of  course,  an  exaggeration,  but  for  practical  teaching  purposes 
it  is  quite  legitimate  to  insist  on  the  observation  of  this  rule, 
especially  with  beginners.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
atrocities  of  accentuation  which  are  committed  daily  in  our 
schools,  e.g.:  nous  'avons,  vous  'avez,  or  'comment  vous  'portez- 
vous?  etc. 

^  Stress  =  the  force  of  the  breath  with  which  a  sound  or  a  syllable  is 
pronounced.     D.  Jones,  English  Phonetics,  p.  no. 

2  The  mark  '  precedes  the  stressed  syllable. 

3  L.  Soames  and  Victor,  Introduction  to  English,  French  and  German 
Phonetics.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1913,  p.  141. 
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Equal  stress  implies  a  certain  monotony,  but  "monotony  is 
the  first  goal  to  be  aimed  at,  though  by  no  means  the  ultimate 
end  in  view/'^ 

To  bring  this  fact  of  "equal  stress"  home  to  the  pupil,  it  is  a 
good  plan  sometimes  during  the  reading  lesson  for  the  teacher 
to  beat  time  with  his  hand,  or  with  a  ruler  on  the  desk.  He  could 
mention,  too,  that  in  English  we  have  some  words  with  equal 
stress,  e.g.  'back-'bite,  'a'men,  'hullo,  etc.^  The  main  thing  is 
that  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  realise  that  in  French  no 
syllable  must  be  unduly  accented. 

Generally  speaking,  only  the  last  sylla.ble  of  a  word  or  word- 
jL^rQup  is  stressed  in  French,  and  even  then  the  stress  is  weak. 

In  this  connection  pupils  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare 
words  like  the  following: 

Enghsh.  French. 

'danger  dan'ger 

'Hugo  Hu'go 

e'ternity  eterni'te 

natio' nality  nationali'te 

re'volver  revol'ver 

Then,  in  passing,  the  teacher  might  mention  that  French 
people  learning  English  often  make  mistakes  in  stress  which 
to  us  sound  ridiculous,  e.g.  neVer,  pa'per,  dis'tance.  That  is, 
they  follow  the  general  rule  of  French  accentuation  and  put  a 
slight  stress  on  the  final  syllable  of  a  word.  The  same  principle 
holds  good  in  word-groups.  In  the  following  examples,  un 
journal  interessant ;  il  y  a  plusieiirs  sortes  de  chronometres  ;  all 
the  syllables  have  equal  stress  except  the  last,  which  is  sHghtly 
more  accented. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  of  equal  stress  is  the  first 
step  to  the  acquiring  of  a  correct  French  intonation. 

Now,  if  all  syllables  in  a  French  sentence  are  to  receive  equal 

^  Dumville,  Elements  of  French  Pronunciation.  Dent,  London,  1920, 
p.  124. 

2  For  these  and  other  examples  see  D.  Jones,  English  Phonetics,  p.  122. 
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stress,  how  is  the  Frenchman  going  to  distinguish  between 
important  and  unimportant  words?  How  can  he  make  his 
meaning  clear? 

In  only  a  few  cases  can  he  use  "logical  stress"  (accent  logique, 
ou  oratoire).^  He  may  say,  for  example,  I'homme  propose,  et 
Dieu  dispose.  Ce  que  vous  appelez  arranger,  je  I'appelle 
deranger.  Then  in  famihar  conversation  or  animated  discussion 
he  can  use  what  is  known  as  "I'accent  emotionnel"  ',^he  may  say 
«  Oh,  je  suis  heureux,  hien  heureux  !  »  «  C'est  de'solant !  »  «  C'est 
un  twgrat !  »    «  Mais  c'est  incroyable  »  «  C'est  epowvantable,»  etc. 

But  he  does  not  say,  for  example,  «  ceci  est  ma  conviction,» 
for  "le  Fran9ais  n'aime  pas  cette  fagon  un  peu  lourde  d'appuyer 
sur  les  determinatifs."^  How  then  does  he  distinguish  between 
important  and  unimportant  words?  How  does  he  make  his 
meaning  clear?  We  say,  for  instance,  "I  knew  him  in  Paris," 
the  Frenchman  says,  "c'est  a  Paris  que  je  Vai  connu."  That  is, 
he  has  to  alter  the  construction  of  his  sentences  to  give  the  words 
the  necessary  prominence.  He  says,  <<  et  ces  plans,  les  approuvez- 
vous?))  instead  of  «  approuvez-vous  ces  plans? »  when  he  wants 
to  emphasise  the  word  "approve."  Again  in  the  sentence- 
les  chevres,  il  leur  faut  du  large — greater  importance  is  attached 
to  the  words  "  du  large  "  than  in  the  following :  ilfaut  du  large  aux 
chevres.  The  position  of  " du  large"  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
is  all  the  "emphasis"  it  requires. 

For  purposes  of  emphasis  the  French  are  fond,  too,  of  repeating 
words,  e.g.  «ah,  fai  couru,  count,  com u  I »  or  «  elle  lui  detacha 
un  coup  de  sabot  si  terrible,  si  terrible  que.  .  .  .»  (Daudet:  La 
Mule  du  Pape.) 

Then  again  to  make  his  meaning  clear  the  Frenchman  will 
often  add  a  word.  He  does  not  say  «  ceci  est  ma  conviction,* 
but  «  ceci  est  ma  conviction  pefsonnelle.)) 

1  Nyrop,  Manuel  phondtique  du  Fran  fats  parte.  Copenhague,  191 4 
p.  III. 

2  The  question  of  "V accent  logique"  and  " I' accent  emotionnel"  need  no1 
be  dwelt  upon  in  class. 

*  Annales  pol.  et  litt.     Nov.  28,  1909,  p.  500. 
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Generally  speaking,  emphasis  in  French  is  not  conveyed  by 
the  stressing  of  words  as  it  is  in  English. ^ 

So  if  a  teacher  wishes  his  pupils  to  read  French  intelUgently 
and  with  expression,  let  him  beware  of  English  accentuation ! 
For  instance,  in  the  following  sentence:  trois  h^gers  passaient 
un  soir  par  Eaux-Bonnes  en  s'en  retomnant  a  leur  village,  the 
EngHsh  pupil,  if  he  is  trying  to  read  "  intelHgently,"  usually  puts  a 
specially  strong  stress  on  the  syllables  hef,  tour,  vil.  The  scheme 
of  the  correct  French  stress,  according  to  the  rules  given  above,  is 
as  follows: 

Trois  ber'gers  |  passaient  un  'soir  |  par  Eaux-'Bonnes  |  en 
s'en  retour'nant  |  a  leur  vil'lage. 

This  characteristic  "accentuation  croissante"  or  crescendD 
Irendof  French  speech  is  the  antithesis  of  the  equally  character- 
istic "accentuation  decroissante "  or  decrescendo  trend  of  English 
speech. 

7.  X)ifferences-Qf  quantity  or  leng-th,  like  those  of  stress, 
.are  not  so  clearly  distinguished  in  French  as  they  are  in 
JEnghsh. 

There  are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the  Frenchman  dis- 
tinguishes words  by  quantity  alone :  tete — tette — scene — saine — 
maitre — mettre,  etc.^     (Long  vowel  in  tete,  scene,  maitre.) 

As  a  general  rule  he  has  rather  vague  ideas  about  the  lengths 
of  his  vowels  !^  Passy,  speaking  of  quantity  in  French,  writes 
as  follows:  "  II  y  a  quelque  temps,  Darmsteter  m'a  prie  de  revoir 
avec  lui  la  preface  phonetique  de  son  dictionnaire :  nous  avons 
tons  deux  ete  stupefaits  de  voir  comme  nous  prononcions  diffe- 
remment.* 

What  the  English  person  has  to  remember  is  that  he  must  not 
lengthen  final  vowels  in  French;  e.g.  he  must  not  pronounce 

^  See  Duhamel,  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition.  London,  Riving- 
tons,  1907,  p.  56.  Also  ^vwnotf  La  Pens6e  et  la  Langue.  Masson,  Paris, 
1922,  under  "  Renforcement "  and  "  Insistance." 

2  See  Nyrop,  p.  89,  for  these  and  other  examples. 

^  Nyrop  (p.  89)  mentions  "I'attention  mediocre  que  les  Fran9ais 
accordent  en  general  a  la  longueur  le  leurs  voyelles." 

*  Storm,  Englische  Philologie,  I.,  p.   185. 
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si,  tout,  like  the  English  words  sea,  too.     «  Le  son  doit  se  terminer 
brusquement,  sans  prolongements  ni  aspirations  parasites. »i 

Again,  in  a  word  like  Jromage  (fro'mais)  the  English  person 
either  unduly  lengthens  (as  well  as  stresses)  the  syllable  fro  and 
skips  over  maft3,  or  (having  been  told  that  the  a  is  long),  he 
unduly  lengthens  the  syllable  ma:3,  and  now  skips  over  fro. 

Quantity,  like  stress,  in  French  tends  to  evenness,  and  the 
syllables  must  be  given  their  proper  values. 

8.  Another  point  in  which  French  speech  differs  from  English 
is  that  of  articulation.  Verrier^  says:  «les  Anglais  articulent 
avec  moins  de  precision  et  de  force  que  les  Fran^ais  . .  .  aussi 
trouvent-ils  qu'en  parlant  nous  faisons  sans  cesse  des  grimaces 
avec  la  bouche.»  In  short,  English  people  are  lazy  speakers. 
They  neither  speak  out  nor  form  their  vowels  properly.  In 
French  they  must  do  both  these  things.—  T/>ri-f«^At-4*-4^  fc     .v.     ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  faults  of  articulation  made 

by  English  people,  but  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  occurs 

in  words  like  to'be,  ata'dy,  ma'ke,  which  are  spoken  by  the 

English  person  as  'tombe,  an'tandy,  'magke.     This  tendency  is 

due  also  to  the  above-mentioned  decrescendo  trend  of  Englisl 

speech  as  compared  with  the  crescendo  trend  of  French  speechj 

<    <    <    <    <       <     < 
The  Frenchman  says  to-be,   a-ta-dy,   ma-ke;  the  Englishmai 
>    >    >  >    >      >     > 
to-be,  a-ta-dy,  ma-ke.     The  Frenchman  finishes  his  nasal  vowel 

cleanly,  so  to  speak,  at  the  point  where  its  formation  is  most 

energetic  and  distinct,  and  proceeds  abruptly  to  the  articulation  oi 

the  following  sound,  which  begins  weak  and  reaches-its maximui 

energy  only  at  the  very  end.     The  Englishman  begins  his  nas< 

vowel  with  maximum  energy,  which  decreases  gradually;  anc 

even  before  a  proper  finish  is  reached  he  is  already  occupied  in' 

concentrating  a  maximum  of  effort  on  the  beginning  of  the  nextj 

sound.     In  other  words,  he  begins  the  articulation  of  his  stops 

b,  t,  (d),  k,  without  first  raising  the  soft  palate.     To  this  lowering 

of  the  soft  palate  in  conjunction  with  the  b,  t,  (d),  and  k  stops  is 

^  Nyropy  Remarque,  2,  p.  91. 

2  Verrier,  Metrique  Anglaise.    Welter,  Paris,  1909,  p.  125. 
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due  the  insertion  of  those  m,  n,  and  r)  sounds  between  the  nasal 
vowel  and  the  following  plosive. 

The  best  way  to  counteract  this  tendency  is  to  make  the  pupil 
divide  the  word  into  syllables,  with  distinct  pauses  between  each 
syllable,  and  make  him  concentrate  on  these  pauses,  thereby 
drawing  his  attention  from  the  following  initial  plosives.  Atl 
first  the  pupil  should  make  the  nasal  vowel  rather  short  and 
abrupt,  and  then  breathe  out  before  beginning  the  following 
consonant. 


II. 

General  Characteristics  of  Intonation. 

9.  The  musical  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
expressive  of  certain  emotions,  is  approximately  the  same  in  all 
languages.  If  we  hear  two  people  in  the  room  next  to  us  talking 
loudly  in  a  language  which  we  do  not  understand,  we  may  never- 
theless get  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the  state  of  their  feeUngs.  The 
tones  of  their  voices  may  be  reproachful,  angry,  despairing,  com- 
forting or  tender,  yet  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  them. 
The  speakers'  emotional  expression  is  recorded  in  the  melody  of 
their  speech.  The  words  themselves  are  of  little  or  no  account. 
In  Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  D'  Urbervilles  we  read  the  following 
passage :  "  Some  of  the  dairy  people,  who  were  also  out  of  doors  on 
the  first  Sunday  evening  after  their  engagement,  heard  her  impul- 
sive speeches,  ecstasised  to  fragments,  though  they  were  too  far  off 
to  hear  the  words  discoursed  ;  noted  the  spasmodic  catch  in  her 
remarks,  broken  into  syllables  by  the  leapings  of  her  heart,  as  she 
walked  leaning  on  his  arm! "  Characteristic  tones  are  even  more 
important  than  words.  Palmer  gives  us  the  following  excellent 
example  of  this  fact.  "If  we  say  to  a  very  young  child  'Aren't 
you  a  nasty  wretched  little  brat ! '  in  the  same  intonation  as 
'Aren't  you  a  dear  precious  little  angel ! '  the  effect  produced  wall 
be  that  of  the  latter  sentence."^     Similarly  we  recognise  by  the 

^  H.  Palmer,  English  Intonation,  p.  4. 
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tone  if  the  speaker  is  asking  a  question,  if  he  has  completed 
his  sentence,  or  if  he  has  still  something  to  say. 

10.  In  addition  to  this  international  intonation  expressive  of 
the  emotions  there  exists  another  used  in  unemotional  utterances, 
and  it  is  the  latter  intonation  that  gives  such  a  varied  character 
to  the  speech  of  the  different  nations  and  races.  It  is  an  into- 
nation that  is  characteristically  different  for  each  nation  and 
province.  For  instance,  the  average  Scotsman's  intonation  of 
a  simple  unemotional  sentence  like  the  following — we  are  going 
across  the  water^ — will  probably  be  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  man  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  Preliminary  Remarks 
(p.  1)  the  Glasgow  man's  characteristic  "sing-song"  was  referred 
to.  The  Edinburgh  man  makes  fun  of  it,  but  he  is  quite  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  he,  too,  has  an  Edinburgh  intonation.  Verrier 
saj^s:  «  Nous  'chantons'  tous  plus  ou  moins  en  parlant  .  .  .  . 
Nous  ne  nous  en  rendons  pas  compte,  parceque  la  melodie 
de  notre  langue  est  pour  nous  toute  naturelle.  .  .  .  Ce  que  nous 
remarquons,  ce  sont  les  infractions  a  cette  melodie  que  com- 
mettent  certains  provinciaux  et  la  plupart  des  etrangers. 
Nous  trouvons  qu'ils  chantent,  parce  qu'ils  chantent  autrement 
que  nous.»2 

These  two  intonations,  international  and  national,  are  closely 
cdlied.  For  instance,  the  two  sentences:  "Have  you  been  in 
Paris?"  and  «  Avez-vous  He  a  Paris?  »  end  with  the  international 
rising  intonation  used  in  direct  questions  requiring  the  answer 
yes  or  no\  but  in  addition  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman 
give  these  sentences  their  typical  national  melody.  The  English- 
man begins  with  the  highest  tone  on  the  word  have,  the  pitch 
descending  gradually  and  uniformly  till  the  lowest  tone  on  Pa — 
the  most  emphatic  syllable  in  the  sentence — is  reached.  Then 
the  pitch  rises  again,  the  final  tone  being  somewhat  lower  than  the 
pitch  of  the  initial  high  tone.^  But  the  Frenchman  begins  with  a 
low  tone,  the  pitch  ascending  gradually  and  uniformly  till  the 

^  D.  Jones,  article  in  Mod.  Lang.  Teaching,  Vol.  X.,  No.  7,  Nov.,  1914. 

2  Verrier,  Me'trique,  p.  88. 

5  See  D.  Jones,  English  Phonetics,  p.  145,  §  709. 
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last  syllable  but  one — the  Pa — is  reached,  then  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  for  the  syllable  -ris,  the  pitch  of  this  final  tone  being  much 
higher  than  the  pitch  of  the  initial  tone, 

11.  The  chief  difficulty  for  the  foreigner  lies  in  combining 
these  two  intonations — the  international  and  the  national.  He 
will  more  easily  learn  the  typical  trend  of  the  national  intonation 
if  he  confines  his  attention  at  first  to  unemotional  utterances.  If 
he  attempts  to  express  his  emotions  in  a  foreign  language  he  will 
be  sure  to  lapse  into  his  native  intonation.  The  "Duchess"  in 
Bernard  Shaw's  Pygmalion  gets  along  nicely  with  her  "high-class  " 
English  when  the  conversation  is  of  the  ordinary  unemotional 
type,  but  when  her  feelings  are  roused  and  she  becomes  excited, 
she  forgets  herself,  and  we  hear  immediately  the  intonation  and 
accents  of  the  Cockney  flower-seller  she  once  was. 

The  characteristic  melody  of  French  speech,  the  melody,  for 
instance,  in  which  simple  stories,  dictations,  or  historical  texts 
are  read  in  French  schools,  can  be  learned  by  the  average  English 
person.  To  teach  this  typical  melody  is  the  aim  of  the  Exercises. 
If  the  teacher  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  he  will  find 
no  real  difficulty  in  teaching  his  pupils  to  use  it  in  reading  class 
texts. 

It  is,  of  course,  considerably  more  difficult  to  use  French 
intonation  in  conversation,  because  there  is  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  because  in  conversation  the  feelings  of  the  speaker 
influence  his  intonation.  But  once  the  student  has  learned  to 
use  the  tjrpical  French  melody  in  reading  ordinary,  simple,  un- 
emotional texts,  he  will  very  soon  be  able  to  use  it  correctly  in 
conversation  as  a  means  of  expressing  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Intercourse  with  French  people,  and  the  hearing  of  good  gramo- 
phone records,  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  student 
at  this  stage. 

12.  There  are  two  arguments  one  sometimes  hears  used 
against  learning  the  typical  melody  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  first  is  that  the  constant  use  of  that  melody  in  reading  and 
speaking  produces  a  decidedly  monotonous  effect.  The  answer 
to  that  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  better  to  speak  monotonously  with 
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the  correct  intonation,  than  in  a  hvely  manner  with  the  wrong 
intonation.  Besides,  people  often  speak  their  native  language 
in  a  monotonous  manner.  The  second  argument  used  by  "un- 
believers "  is  that  the  typical  melody  of  a  language  is  something 
artificial.  To  the  unaccustomed  ear  it  sounds  affected  and 
unnatural.  Yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  speech.  "  All 
speech  is  acquired  or  taught  movement."^  The  foreign  melody 
sounds  artificial  only  because  it  is  so  different  fiom  the  one  the 
hearer  is  accustomed  to.  And  pupils  have  a  right  to  hear  and 
be  taught,  not  only  the  correct  sounds,  but  also  the  typical 
intonation  of  the  foreign  language  they  are  studying. 

13.  A  gramophone  with  some  really  good  French  records  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  successful  teaching  of  intonation.  There  are 
a  few  such  records  to  be  had  nowadays,  and  the  teacher  must 
choose  the  best.  But  intonation  lessons  with  the  help  of  a 
gramophone  must  be  intelligently  prepared.  The  fable,  poem, 
for  prose  passage  selected  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
analysed  before  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  hear  the  record.  "  By 
repeating  a  number  of  times  short  portions  of  a  record  (say  three 
or  four  words  at  a  time),  the  intonation  tune  becomes  so  fixed 
in  the  memory  that  the  pupil  can  hardly  help  imitating  it."^ 
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Fundamental  Principles  of  French  Intonation. 

14.  In  section  6  it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  French  speech  is  its  even  stress.  Another  of  its  character- 
istics is  that  the  intonation  evinces  a  similar  evenness :  eachof  the. 
^uccessive  tone -groups  has  the  sameupward  trend. 

In  this  respect,  too,  it  differs  from  English  speech.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  following  English  sentence^ :  he  was  about 
the  only  intelligent  man  in  the  country.  We  note  that  it  has  a 
falling  intonation,   and  that  there  are  four  important  words: 

1  E.  Fogerty,  First  Notes  on  Speech  Training.     Allen  &  Unwin,  London. 

2  D.  Jones  in  Mod.  Lang.  Teaching,  Vol.  X.,  No.  7,  Nov.,  191 4- 
*  D.  Jones,  Eng.  Phonetics,  p.   161. 
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only,  intelligent,  man,  country — which  are  all  stressed.  The  first 
four  words — he  was  about  the — are  spoken  uniformly  in  a  low 
pitch;  then  there  is  a  sudden  rise  on  the  word  only,  the  first 
important  stressed  word,  which  has  the  highest  tone.  The  first 
unstressed  syllable  of  the  next  important  word,  intelligent,  is 
maintained  at  practically  the  same  pitch  as  the  word  only,  then 
there  is  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  pitch  for  the  following  stressed 
syllable;  the  pitch  is  again  lowered  on  man\  the  following  un- 
stressed syllables — in  the — ^being  maintained  at  the  same  pitch 
as  the  stressed  syllable  man)  the  pitch  then  descends  again  on 
the  stressed  sjdlable  coun-  and  drops  to  its  lowest  tone  on  the  last 
syllable  of  the  sentence,  this  final  tone  being,  in  the  approximate 
musical  notation,  a  fourth  lower  than  the  initial  tone. 

An  analysis  of  the  intonation  of  the  following  French  sentence 
will  show  how  fundamentally  dift'erent  it  is  from  the  English 
speech  melody. 

Ma/seille  \  est  le  premier  -port  commercial  \  et  la  ville  la  plus 
popu'laire  \  de' France.  This  sentence,  like  the  English  example, 
requires  a  faUing  intonation  at  the  end.  In  the  French  sentence 
the  pitch  gradually  ascends  within  each  word-group  except 
the  last.  The  rise  in  pitch  within  each  little  section  is 
gradual,  but  to  each  stressed  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  word- 
group  there  is  a  sudden  upward  jump,  the  high  pitch  indicating 
that  the  sense  is  not  completed,  and  that  there  is  more  to  follow. 
In  the  last  word-group  the  pitch  falls  suddenly  to  the  final 
syllable  France,  indicating  the  completion  of  the  sentence.  The 
intonation  of  this  final  word-group  differs  from  that  used  in  the 
final  word -group  of  the  English  sentence,  for  in  the  latter  the 
voice  "glides"  downwards  (the  legato  oi  the  singer),  whereas  in 
French  the  voice  "jumps"  down  to  the  final  level  tone.  At  the 
end  of  English  sentences  this  final  tone  is  usually  gliding,  and  not 
level  as  in  French.  This  same  characteristic  feature  of  French 
intonation,  as  compared  with  English,  should  be  noted  in  the  last 
syllable  of  word-groups  with  rising  intonation.  English  people 
would  be  inclined  to  use  a  rising  intonation  (an  upward  glide) 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  populaire  in  the  above  sentence. 
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where  the  French  would  use  a  high  level  tone.  That  is.  ths 
la§tJsixessed_ayUable  of  aiiyLW-ordigroup  (except  the  last)  "should 
i)e  practically  sung  on  one  single  high  note.— ^  The  voice  should 
not  rise  throughout  this  syllable.  This  legato  the  Englishman  is 
so  fond  of  sometimes  occurs  in  French  in  emotional  utterances, 
but  its  use  should  be  dispensed  with  in  school. 

15.  The  sentence :  ikf<^;'s^^7/g  I  est  le  premier  port  commercial  \  et 
la  ville  la  plus  populaire  \  de  France  consists  of  four  separate 
tone -groups.  2  But  it  is  often  possible  for  two  closely  related 
tone-groups  to  be  combined  into  one,  which  is  then  known  as 
a  double  tone-group.     For  example,  in  the  following  sentence: 

1  2  3 

Ce  jeune    prince^de    vingt    ans,  \  le   plus    bel    homme^de  son 

4 

royaumCy  \  etait  le  vrai  roi  \  des  gentilshommes  \  et  le  Mros  \  des 
guerres  d'ltalie — most  people  would  consider  that  the  separate 
tone-groups  1  and  2  form  one  double  tone-group  consisting  of 
two  elements.  Tone -groups  3  and  4  are  so  closely  related  that 
they,  too,  may  be  treated  as  one  double  tone -group.  Of  course 
this  question  of  tone-group  division  allows  plenty  of  scop'e  for 
individual  interpretations.  No  two  people  would  divide  a  long 
passage  into  exactly  the  same  tone-groups.  No  two  people 
would  intone  such  a  passage  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  We 
may  sometimes  find  three  tone-groups  combined  into  one,  e.g. 
^ils  ont  trouve  \  les  poires  \  a  leur  gout  \  '^et  je  n'ai  pas  eu  le 
courage  |  ^'de  les  leur  refuser.  As  in  the  French  sentence  discussed 
in  section  14,  the  pitch  here  ascends  gradually  within  tone- 
groups  one  and  two,  and  to  the  stressed  syllable  at  the  end  of 
each  tone-group  there  is  a  sudden  upward  jump;  the  last  syllable 
of  the  final  tone-group,  however,  does  not  show  this  rise  in  pitch, 
for  there  is  a  sudden  downward  jump  fiom  the  penultimate  to 
the  final  syllable.  If  a  sentence  consists  of  only  one  tone-group 
the  latter  ends  with  the  characteristic  fall. 

^  D.  Jones,  Mod.  Lang.  Teaching,  Vol.  X.,  No.  7,  Nov.,  1914. 

3  H.  Palmsr  defines  a  tone-group  as  a  word  or  series  of  words  in  connected 
sp3ech  containing  one  and  only  one  maximum  of  prominence. 

English  Intonation,  p.  7. 
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16.  In  the  tone  arrangement,  or  melody,  of  simple  and 
complex  sentences  there  is  one  feature  which  all  languages  have 
in  common.  It  is  the  grouping  and  gradation  of  the  tone-groups 
relative  to  the  tone -group  containing  the  highest  pitch,  and  there- 
fore the  maximum  of  prominence.  This  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  principle  which  units  the  different  syllables  of  a  word  into 
a  whole,  i.e.  into  a  tone-group.  In  the  French  words  la  maison 
and  commencement,  the  middle  syllable  has  the  highest  pitch,  and 
the  syllables  on  either  side  have  a  lower  pitch ;  for  the  last  syll- 
able there  is  the  sudden  characteristic  fall  in  pitch,  and  this  lowest 
tone  denotes  completion.    The  tone-groups  of  a  sentence  show  a 

1  2 

similar  arrangement,  e.g.  Trois  bergers  \  passaient  un  soir  \  par 

?, 
Eaux- Bonnes.     The  middle-tone  group  (2),  begins  and  ends  on  a 

higher  pitch  than  do  tone-groups  1  and  3 ;  the  latter  being  final, 

has  the  lowest  pitch.     If  a  syllable  is  added  to  the  above  words, 

la  maison,  commencement,  so  that  we  have  la  maison  neuve, 

commencement  triste,  the  syllable  which  previously  had  the  lowest 

pitch  now  has  the  highest. 

The  same  thing  happens  if  another  tone-group  is  added  to  the 
above  sentence. 

1  2  3  4 

Trois  bergers  \  passaient  un  soir  \  par  Eaux- Bonnes,  \  grande 
station  thermale.  Tone-group  3,  which  had  the  lowest  tone,  now 
rises  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  new  tone-group,  being  final, 
has  the  lowest  tone.  The  pitch  of  tone-group  2  is  intermediary 
and  forms  the  transition  between  tone -groups  1  and  3. 

This  French  sentence -melody  is,  so  to  speak,  predetermined, 
for  if  we  invert  grammatically  the  order  of  the  last  two  word- 
groups,  their  intonation  must  be  altered  to  conform  to  the 
characteristic  melody  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  Trois  bergers  \ 
passaient  un  soir  \  par  une  grande  station  thermale,  \  nommee 
Eaux-Bonnes.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  gives  the  maximum 
of  prominence  to  the  tone-group — par  une  grande  station  thermale, 
and  the  importance  of  the  tone-group  nommee  Eaux-Bonnes  is 
thereby  considerably  lessened. 
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The  highest  pitch  need  not  always  occur  in  the  last  tone-group 

1  2 

but  one.      One  may  say:  trois  bergers  \  passaient  un  soir  \  par 

3  4 

Eaux- Bonnes  \  pour  gagner  leur  village,  with  the  highest  pitch  in 

1  2  8 

tone -group  3 ;    or,  trois  bergers  \  passaient  un  soir  \  par  Eaux- 

Bonnes  \  en  sen  retournant  \  a  leur  village,  with  the  highest  pitch 
still  in  tone -group  3,  the  thought  of  the  return  being  expressed 
in  two  final  tone-groups  instead  of  one.  The  pitch  of  tone- 
group  4  is,  in  that  case,  intermediary,  and  forms  the  transition 
between  the  highest  pitch  in  3  and  the  lowest  in  5  (just  as 
tone-group  2  forms  the  transition  between  tone-groups  1  and  3). 
The  even  trend  of  French  intonation  becomes  evident  not 
onl}/  in  the  gradual  ascent  in  pitch  between  the  syllables  trois, 
pa  .  .  .,  par  (the  first  syllables  of  the  first  three  tone-groups  of 
the  above  model  sentence),  but  also  in  the  regularly  increasing 
intervals  between  the  last  syllable  but  one  and  the  last  syllable  in 
each  of  these  tone-groups.  The  pitch  of  the  syllable  gers  is  but 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  ber,  which  is  slightly  higher  than 
trois;  but  the  interval  between  soir  and  un  is  greater;  while  the 
pitch  of  Bonnes  is  noticeably  higher  than  that  of  Eaux. 

The  above  are  characteristic  features  of  French  intonation 
which  Enghsh  people  are  apt  to  neglect. 

17.     The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  general  rules  to  be 

1  ^    2 

observed  in  reading  the  model  sentence :  Trois  bergers  \  passaient 

3  4  5 

un  soir  \  par  Eaux- Bonnes  \  en  s'en  retournant  \  a  leur  village. 
(It  is  assumed  that  the  individual  sounds  are  correctly  pronounced. 
The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  sections.) 

1.  The  pupil  must  speak  out.  Each  syllable  must  be  clearly 
articulated.     (8.) 

2.  All  syllables  are  to  have  equal  stress  except  the  last 
syllable  of  each  tone-group,  which  is  to  be  shghtly  more 
accented.     (6.) 

3.  There  must  be  no  "ghding"  between  the  penultimate 
and  final  syllable  of  a  tone-group.     (14.) 
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4.  The  pitch  should  gradually  ascend  within  each  tone- 
group  except  the  last.     (14.) 

5.  There  should  be  regularly  increasing  intervals  between 
the  last  syllable  but  one  and  the  last  in  each  of  the  tone- 
groups.  In  the  last  tone-group  the  pitch  should  fall 
suddenly  from  the  penultimate  to  the  final  syllable.  The 
latter  has  a  level  tone.     (16  and  14.) 

6.  The  syllables  within  the  tone-groups  gradually  ascend 
in  pitch,  and  the  tone-groups  should  be  similarly  graded, 
the  highest  pitch  occurring  at  the  end  of  tone -group  4; 
but  the  highest  pitch  may  occur  at  the  end  of  tone- 
group  3  (see  section  16)  in  which  case  tone-group  4  is 
intermediary  and  forms  the  transition  between  the 
highest  pitch  in  tone-group  3  and  the  lowest  in  tone- 
group  5. 

Of  course  it  is  not  a  general  rule  that  the  highest  pitch,  the 
maximum  of  prominence,  will  always  occur  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  sentence,  as  it  does  in  this  case.  In  a  symmetrically 
constructed  sentence  like  the  above,  however,  we  have  a  clear 
illustration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  French  intonation. 

Theory  alone,  of  course,  will  not  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  a 
correct  French  intonation;  it  must  be  combined  with  careful 
observation  and  imitation  of  the  teacher's  performance,  example 
being  always  better  than  precept. 

IV. 

The  Teaching  of  French  Intonation. 

18.  "All  users  of  speech  (no  matter  what  their  nationality  or 
language,  no  matter  whether  musically  trained  or  not)  are  users 
of  tones,  and  consequently  already  possess  the  elements  of  any 
intonation  system.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  perform  wittingly 
and  consciously  what  they  are  already  in  the  habit  of  doing  un- 
wittingly and  unconscious^."^ 

^  H.  Palmer,  English  Intonation,  p.  5. 
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In  helping  the  pupil  to  intone  the  foreign  language  "wittingly 
and  consciously,"  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  all -import  ant. 
for  the  class  will  reflect  the  teacher's  ability  to  intone  correctly. 
If  the  teacher  reads  and  speaks  French  with  the  intonation 
peculiar  to  his  native  town  or  country,  if  he  is  not  even  aware 
of  the  differences  that  exist  between  the  melody  of  his  native 
language  and  that  of  French,  he  is  actually  deceiving  his  pupils. 
They  have  a  right  to  hear  and  be  taught  to  intone  the  foreign 
language  correctly.  They  can  learn  to  do  this  as  easily  as  they 
learned  the  intonation  of  their  native  tongue.  It  is  funda- 
mentally a  matter  of  habit. 

Therefore,  in  the  beginners'  class  the  teacher  should  speak 
and  read  all  French  words  and  sentences  with  the  characteristic 
French  melody,  and  should  require  his  pupils  to  repeat  them  in 
the  same  manner.  Simultaneous  practice  of  the  exercises  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  voices  of  20-30  pupils  intoning  a  word  or 
sentence  bring  out  the  melody  much  more  clearly  than  the 
teacher's  voice  alone.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  indi- 
cate the  rise  and  fail  of  the  melody  with  his  hand ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  pupils  experience  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice,  they  can  often  be  made 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  indicating  the  rise  and  fall  with 
their  hand  whilst  intoning  the  word  or  sentence. 

Again,  the  teacher  can  indicate  the  trend  of  the  intonation  by 
means  of  dots  and  lines  on  the  blackboard. 

In  the  upper  classes  where  the  pupils  have  been  learning 
French  for  some  time,  but  do  not  intone  correctly,  and  in  cases 
where  the  teacher  himself  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  French  intonation,  too  much  should  not  be  attempted 
at  first.  For  instance,  the  whole  lesson  should  not  be  spent  in 
trying  to  intone  all  conversational  and  reading  matter  correctly. 
The  teacher  should  spend  five  (or  more)  minutes  of  each  lesson 
in  the  upper  classes  in  systematic  practice  of  the  French  In- 
tonation Exercises.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  not  only 
be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  pupils'  oral  work,  but,  once 
the  Intonation  Exercises  have  been  worked  through,  teachers 
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and  pupils  will  be  able  to  tackle  any  passage  of  French  prose 
or  verse  and  intone  it  correctly.  They  will  do  this  at  first 
consciously,  but  later  quite  unconsciously. 

In  all  poems  and  prose  passages  learned  by  heart  the  correct 
French  intonation  should  be  insisted  on. 


EXPLANATION   OF  THE   SYMBOLS. 

The  Dot  System. 

Each  dot  represents  a  syllable.  Its  position  with  regard  to 
the  preceding  and  following  syllables  indicates  its  relative  pitch. 
A  thick  dot  represents  the  final  syllable  of  a  tone-group,  and 
signifies  at  the  same  time  that  this  syllable  is  to  be  sHghtly 
accented. 

A  continuous  upward  slanting  row  of  dots  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding succession  of  rising  syllables.  The  thick  dot  marking 
the  final  syllable  of  an  ascending  tone-group  is  placed  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  dot  of  the  preceding  syllable,  so  that  the  abrupt 
rise  in  pitch  between'  the  syllables  may  be  clearly  illustrated. 
Similarly  the  final  syllable  of  a  sentence  is  indicated  by  a  thick 
dot  placed  perpendicularly  below  the  dot  of  the  preceding 
S541able. 

If  a  tone -group  consists  of  only  two  syllables,  the  dots  repre- 
senting them  are  placed  in  a  vertical  line,  the  position  of  the  thick 
dot  indicating  the  direction  of  the  rise  or  fall.  Thus,  if  the  thick 
dot  is  placed  above,  the  tone-group  is  a  rising  one,  if  it  is  placed 
below,  it  indicates  a  falling  tone -group. 

A  small  ring  (Ex.  10)  in  place  of  a  thick  dot  gives  special 
prominence  to  the  syllable  with  the  highest  pitch,  the  "point 
culminant"  of  a  whole  series  of  tone-groups. 

Two  tone-groups,  closely  connected  as  regards  subject-matter, 
are  sometimes  combined  to  form  one  double  tone-group.  In  this 
case  the  ascending  melody  of  the  second  section  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  that  occurring  in  the  first  section,  but  the  position 
of  the  first  svllable  of  the  second  section  is  a  little  lower  than 
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that  of  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  first  section.  This  is 
shown  by  the  corresponding  arrangement  of  the  dots.  The 
abrupt  rise  in  pitch  between  the  penultimate  and  ultimate 
syllables  of  the  first  section  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
joining  of  the  tone -groups.  Three  tone -groups  combined  into 
one  are  represented  in  a  similar  way  by  a  corresponding  arrange 
ment  of  the  dots. 

The  horizontal  line  found  in  each  intonation -picture  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  merel}^  a  guiding  line  enabling  the  reader  to 
determine  at  a  glance  the  relative  positions  of  the  dots.  But  it 
also  represents  an  approximate  middle  pitch.  The  reader 
should  not,  however,  waste  time  trying  to  discover  what  his^ 
middle  pitch  is.     The  line  is  a  mere  guide. 


The  Line  System. 

As  the  dots  in  Exercises  1-11  represent  the  syllables  within  a 
tone-group,  so  the  lines  in  Exercises  16-30  represent  a  tone- 
group  within  a  sentence. 

Exercises  12-15  show  the  transition.  Exercises  12  and  13  still 
indicate  the  separate  syllables  by  the  dots  placed  on  the  lines; 
in  14  and  15  these  aids  are  omitted,  but  the  lines  correspond 
exactly  in  length  to  the  rows  of  dots  they  replace.  After  this,, 
for  the  sake  of  economising  space,  the  lines  have  been  per- 
ceptibly shortened,  and  now  merely  indicate  the  trend  of  the 
intonation. 

Throughout  the  exercises  dots  alone  have  been  used  to  illustrate 
the  abrupt  rise  or  fall  in  pitch  occurring  at  the  end  of  each  tone- 
group.  Tone-groups  consisting  of  one  syllable  are,  of  course,, 
represented  by  a  single  thick  dot,  and  tone-groups  consisting  of 
two  syllables  by  two  dots  as  described  on  page  19.  In  addition, 
dots  have  been  used  in  cases  where  the  syllables  of  the  tone- 
group,  for  some  reason  or  other,  do  not  follow  the  normal  trend 
of  the  intonation.  This  often  occurs  when  the  final  low  tone 
draws  down  with  it  one  or  more  preceding  unstressed  syllables. 

A  small  ring  in  place  of  a  thick  dot  has  the  same  value  as 
indicated  in  the  dot  system  above. 
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Lines  with  one  or  two  indentations  in  the  middle  represent 
double  or  triple  tone -groups  respectively,  and  should  be  read  as 
described  above.  The  indentation  itself  indicates  the  point  of 
contact  of  two  tone-groups.  In  the  printed  texts  the  longer 
perpendicular  lines  mark  the  limits  of  the  tone-groups,  the 
shorter  ones  the  point  at  which  the  indentations  occur  in  double 
or  triple  tone-groups. 

The  figures  placed  before  the  tone -groups  in  the  texts  and 
above  the  corresponding  intonation-pictures  will  facilitate  the 
comparison  of  the  different  sections. 
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Treatment  of  the  Final  Tone-Groups. 

In  Exercises  2-11  the  principle  underlying  the  construction 
of  the  final  tone-groups  is  that  all  syllables  preceding  the  final 
syllable  of  the  tone-group  gradually  ascend.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  texts  has  been  specially  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrating 
this  simple  and  fundamental  principle  of  French  intonation. 

From  Exercise  12  onwards  the  subject-matter  of  the  texts  has 
been  taken  at  random  from  various  sources.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  intonation-pictures  of  these  final  tone -groups  do  not  always 
show  the  regular  intonation  of  Exercises  6-11.  The  final  low 
tone  often  draws  down  with  it  one,  two,  or  even  three  preceding 
unstressed  syllables.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  contradiction  is 
that  from  Exercise  12  onwards  the  subject-matter  of  the  texts 
has  not  been  specially  chosen  to  illustrate  the  above  fundamental 
principle,  and  full  liberty  has  been  allowed  for  individual  in- 
terpretation. Thus  in  all  cases  where  M.  de  Fourmestraux's 
intonation  differed  from  the  rule  stated  above,  such  departures 
from  the  normal  have  been  recorded  in  the  intonation-pictures. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  final  tone-groups,  it  has  been  considered 
helpful  to  make  the  following  sj^nopsis  of  the  examples  occurring 
in  the  first  eleven  connected  texts  (12-22). 


I.    Intonation  of  final  tone-groups  following  the  rule 
OF  Exercises  6-11. 

A.  The  final  tone-group  ends  in  a  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables.  The  final  syllable  has  the  lowest  tone,  and  the 
penultimate  has  the  highest  tone  in  the  ascending  tone-group. 

Dissyllabic  endings:— ^n  hiver  12,  I.  10;  le  diner  12,  V.  ii;  et 
le  diner  12,  VI.  7;  sont  ecrites  13,  I.  8;  ily  a  deux  aiguilles  10;  qui 

Note. — Black  figures  denote  exercises;  Roman  numerals,  the  sections 
of  the  texts;    and  small  Arabic  figures,  tone-group<=. 

22 
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marque  les  minutes  14;  du  gilet  II.  5;  en  acier  III.  8;  ou  en  argent 
I V.  9 ;  ou  en  albdtre  1 1 ;  que  la  pendule  V.  3 ;  de  voire  voisin  1 5,  V.  2 ; 
5/  tu  veux  repondre  15,  VII.  5;  son  ministre  16,  I.  4;  du  cabinet 
II.  4;  et  qui  pleurait  17,  I.  6;  pour  la  fermiere  IS,  I.  3;  resta 
sans  reponse  19,  I.  10;  les  lignes  suiv antes  15;  devousecrire  11.  26; 
Victor  Hugo  31 ;  dans  lemonde  entier  20,  I.  4.\5;  et  d'un  pays  II.  51 ; 
oz<  emharques  \  a  Marseille  III.  4 ;  etdti  nord  \  de  V Europe  IV.  2^\et  le 
controle  \  a  safagon  21, 11.  13 ;  pour  s' assurer,  \  si  elles  sont  solides 
Kj;  avail  ete  precoc^.  22,  I.  2;  si  tu  touches  \  a  un  pinceau  II.  2; 
cest  le  petit  Stevens  VII.;  chez  tes  parents  VIII.  4;  le  gamin  \  le 
suivit  IX.  2;  a  Vexamen  suivant  XIII.  4;  n'etait  admis  7. 

Polysyllabic  endings: — de  chronometres  13,  II.  2;  [^^'core'^s  13, 
IV.  7]^;  de  commandement  15,  title;  il  faut  m'excuser  19,  II.  8;  ew 
iourbillons  20,  I.  32;  ^^  comparable  II.  7;  ^'m'ow  renverra  \  a 
Vetr anger  1\1.  13;  etcetera  23;  etcompteplus  \  de  640000  (  habitants 
IV.  0;  suivilameme  \  progression  8;  [d' importance  14] ;  estsupprime 
20,  IV.  17;  [ambulant  21, 1.  7];  deV animal  9;  ?7  demanda22,  V.  2; 
i't'w  dissuadait  XI.  11.  —  ^'^/^'^  interroge  15,  VII.  2;  az;aw/  ^'e^r^ 
interroge  VII.  7;  ««<?  /^^/ri?  I  rf^  remerciements  19,  I.  8;  [ineffagable 
20  I.  15] ;  brulait  \  de  desobeir  22,  III.  2;  a  s^  reiliser  XI.  3.  —  swr 
/rt  Mediterranee  20,  I.  39;  est  tout  a  fait  \  extraordinaire  II.  3. 

J5.  The  final  tone-group  ends  in  a  monosyllabic  word,  which 
has  the  lowest  tone. 

[a)  A  preceding  unstressed  syllable  has  the  highest  tone  in  the 
ascending  tone-group  :  que  tufais  12,  VIII.  2;  de  devant  la  bouche 
15,  III.  7;  ne  croisez  pas  les  jambes  8;  a  la  bouche  VI.  4;  attends 
ion^tourYll.  3;  quand  je  te  parte  9;  avec  son  fr ere  18,  V.  4;  a  votre 
mere  (votro)  19,  II.  13;  doit  etre  douce  (eitra)  19,  II.  22;  qu'on  en 
tire  20,  IV.  21;  met  a  jour  21,  II.  11 ;  mats  pour  voir  19,  Cf.  the 
following  polysyllabic  endings  with  unstressed  penultimate : 
avec  le  porteplume  (portaplym)  15,  VI.  2;  elle  est  dure  \  quelquefois 

^  The  square  bracket  indicates  that  the  word  is  not  only  the  end  of  the 
final  tone-group,  but  is  itself  the  final  tone-group.  Such  words  are  included 
in  the  summary  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 

2  Possessives  often  have  the  same  syntactical  value  as  the  definite 
article;  they  are  in  that  case  to  be  treated  as  unstressed.  Similarly  prepo- 
sitions like  pour. 
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(kslkafwa)  19,  11.  24;  dans  V atelier  \  de  Roqueplan  (rok9pla)  22, 
XL  6. 

(b)  A  preceding  stressed  syllable  has  the  highest  tone  in  the 
ascending  tone-group:  regardez-moil  15,  IV.  5;  ne le derangez pas 
Y.  3;  ne ris pas  VIII.  l ;  derriere mot  1 7,  III.  6 ;  n'oubliez pas  cela  19, 
II.  16;  et  restez  sage  30;  illes  sort  tons  21,  II.  24;  pour  qu'ilne  les 
retrouve  pas  31;  qui  sera  un  grand  peintre  22,  X.  6;  n'en  revenait 
pas  XIV.  2. 

11.     Intonation  of  final  tone-groups  departing  from  the 
RULE  OF  Exercises  6-11. 

A.  The  final  tone-group  ends  in  a  dissyllabic  or  polysyllabic 

word. 
The  final  syllable  has  the  lowest  tone. 
One  or  more  preceding  syllables  participate  in  the  fall. 

Tone-groups  ending  in  a  dissyllabic  word :  je  mange  une] 
beurree  12,11.  2^;  et  aux  autres  edifices]  publics  13,  V.  12;  laissez 
votre  voisiii]  tranquille  15,V.  1;  etes-vous  au]  travail  16,11.10; 
pour  tous  vos]  tresors  16,  III.  ii;  je  I' at]  perdu  17,  II.  7;  une  belle 
peche]  vermeille  18,  I.  6;  et  tu  ne  sais  rien]  encore  22,  XII.  3. 
Similarly :  ne  vous  courbez  pas]  comme  ga  15,  II.  2. 

Tone -groups  ending  in  a  polysyllabic  word :  les  plus  petit s] 
chronometres  13,  III.  2;  est  cap]tivante  20,  I.  18;  le  fruit]  rafrai- 
chissant  18,  II.  5.  In  a  polysyllabic  word-group :  qui  dit]  tout 
joyeux  17,  III.  8;  l' importance]  de  Marseille  20,  II.  53;  sur  les 
edifices  publics]  de  notre  (nDtr8)  ville  14,  VIII.  4. 

Compare  final  tone -groups  with  falling  pitch  throughout : 
[a  quoi  sert  le  timbre]  des  pendules  14,  VII.  2;  [pit  sont  placees]  les 
horloges?  14,  VIII.  2;  [qui  etait  la  residence]  de  Sully  16,  I.  ii ; 
[char gee  d'une  masse]  de  papier s  16,  II.  7;  [depuis  trois  heures] 
du  matin  16,  II.  13;  [servent  d  orner]  les  cheminees  (4  syllables) 
13,  IV.  3;  [pour  mener]  une  pareille  vie  16,  III.  6. 

B.  The  final  tone -group  ends  in  a  monosyllabic  word. 
The  latter  has  the  lowest  tone. 

^  The  single  square  bracket  at  this  point  is  placed  after  the  syllable  with 
the  highest  pitch  in  the  ascending  tone-group. 
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(a)  A  single  preceding  unstressed  syllable  participates  in  the 
fcill :  a  sept  heures  et  demie]  dii  soir  12,  IV.  4;  le  mouvemeni]  des 
roues  13,  V.  6;  ou  porte-t-on]  les  montres?  14,  V.  i;  je  vous  rends] 
le  voire  17,  III.  11 ;  lui  porter]  la  peche  18,  III.  5;  a  tous]  les  deux 
18,  V.  7;  cinq  fois]  par  jour  12,  I.  2;  je  fats  cinq  repas]  par  jour 
12,  I.  3;  .  .  .  manges-tu]  par  jour?  12,  VII.  2;  regardez  droit] 
devant  vous  15,  IV.  3;  lui  defendait]  de  peindre  22,  I.  7;  ses 
habitudes]  se  fixent  21,  II.  2. 

(h)  Two  preceding  unstressed  syllables  participate  in  the  fall : 
eloignez  votre  buste]  de  la  table  15,  11.  4;  mettez  les  mains]  sur  la 
table  15,  III.  3.  — A  whole  final  tone-group  with  similar  falling 
pitch  :  [ne  vous  appuyez  pas  la  tete]  dans  les  mains  15,  III.  2. 


Summary. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  examples  collected 
under  each  heading. 

I.  Intonation  following  the  rule  of  Exercises  6-11. 

A.  Final  tone-groups  ending 

in  a  dissyllabic  word :  34. 
in  a  polysyllabic  word :  24. 

B.  Final  tone-groups  ending  in  a  monosyllabic  word, 

{a)  a  preceding  unstressed  syllable  having  the  highest 
tone  in  the  ascending  tone-group :  12  (15), 

(b)  a  preceding  stressed  syllable  having  the  highest 
tone :  10. 

II.  Intonation  departing  from  the  rule  of  Exercises  6-11. 
A.    Final  tone-groups  ending 

in  a  dissyllabic  word,  the  final  syllable  having  the  lowest 
tone,  and  the  penultimate  syllable  participating  in  the 
fall :  9. 

in  a  polysyllabic  word,  the  final  syllable  having  the 
lowest  tone,  and  several  syllables  participating  in  the 
fall :  3,  3,  7. 
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B.    Final  tone -groups  ending  in  a  monosyllabic  word : 

(a)    a  single  preceding  unstressed  syllable  participating 

in  the  fall :   12 ;  two  such  syllables  participating 

in  the  fall:  2  (3). 
(h)    a  preceding  stressed  syllable  participating  in  the 

fall:0. 

The  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

A.  If  the  final  tone-group  ends  in  a  dissyllabic  or  polysyllabic 
word,  the  intonation  of  Exercises  6-11  is  preferred. 

B.  If  the  final  tone-group  ends  in  a  monosyllabic  word  a  pre- 
ceding unstressed  syllable  may  either  have  the  highest  tone 
or  else  participate  in  the  fall  of  the  final  syllable.  A  preceding 
stressed  syllable  never  seems  to  participate  in  the  fall. 


APPENDIX   II.i 
Emphatic  Intonation 2  in  Conversation. 
I. 

"  One  of  the  functions  of  intonation  is  to  indicate  subtle  shades 
of  meaning  which  cannot  well  be  expressed  in  words.  ...  In 
fact,  we  may  say  that  what  we  call  expression  depends  almost 
entirely  on  intonation."^  Where  final  words  require  an  emphatic 
intonation  the  typical  French  melody  differs  slightly  from  the 
normal  in  that  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  a  sentence  has  the 
lowest  tone,  the  penultimate  syllable  rising  correspondingly  above 
the  middle  pitch,  while  the  final  syllable  ends  on  the  middle 
pitch,  or  slightly  above  it.  The  preceding  part  of  the  sentence  is 
usually  spoken  more  or  less  uniformly.  The  following  are  examples 
heard  by  Professor  Klinghardt  in  Paris  and  the  provinces : 

(a)  1.  c'est  une]  comedie!^  2.  a  huit  heures]  du  matin.  3.  on 
pent  ecrire  ga]des  maintenant  (in  the  last  case  the  five  syllables 
in  front  of  the  bracket  fell  gradually  from  a  somewhat  higher 
pitch  to  the  middle  pitch). 

In  addition,  the  antepenultimate  syllable  and  the  last  one 
received  rather  more  stress — a  characteristic  feature  in  con- 
versation. This  is  indicated  in  the  intonation-picture  by  thick 
dots.  The  stress  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  last  syllable,  but  this  is  not  shown, 
in  the  intonation-picture. 

The  principle  seems  to  be  that  the  speaker  incUnes  to  em-  - 
phasise  only  the  antepenultimate  syllable  by  a  decided  fall  in 
pitch.     The  rise  in  pitch  on  the  penultimate  syllable  is  a 

^  See  the  Intonation-pictures  to  Appendix  II.,  p.  90. 

2  See  page  6  for  treatment  of  emphasis  in  French. 

3  Modern  Language  Teaching,  Vol.  X.,  No.  7,  1914  (article  by  D.  Jones). 
*  The  small  dashes  in  the  intonation-picture  merely  indicate  the  pre- 
ceding words  of  the  sentence. 
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kind  of  reaction  against  the  preceding  fall.  The  last  syllable 
simply  terminates  the  tone-group  by  returning  approximately 
to  the  middle  pitch. 
(b)  In  most  cases  this  kind  of  emphatic  intonation  is  combined 
with  a  "gliding"  rise  or  fall  in  pitch  (legato),  which  is 
abnormal  in  French  speech,  and  therefore  all  the  more  strik- 
ing when  it  does  occur.  The  trend  of  this  legato  movement  is 
as  follows  :  The  antepenultimate  syllable  begins  on  a  low  tone 
and  has  a  strong  stress.  As  this  stress  gradually  diminishes,  the 
tone  rises  in  a  crescendo-decrescendo  movement  through  the 
high  pitch  of  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  falls  again  with 
strong  stress  to  the  final  syllable,  which  terminates  with 
diminished  stress  and  falhng  tone.  The  whole  gives  an 
effect  of  "elasticity,"  which  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  this 
emphatic  intonation  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  stress 
as  well  as  a  lengthening  of  the  vowels  in  the  antepenultimate 
and  final  syllables.  As  a  symbol  for  the  rising  tone  of  the 
antepenultimate  sj^lable  and  the  falling  tone  of  the  final 
syllable,  an  inverted  comma  and  an  ordinary  large  comma 
have  been  used. 

1.  il  nous  fautdes]  experiences.  2.  .  .  .  etalors.  3....cela 
veut  dire.  4.  vous  avez]  bien  trace.  5.  j'en]ai  mange. 
6.  nous  tr  aver  sons']  bien  une  salle  (here  the  tone  glides  down 
on  /).  7.  ah,  la]  belle  enfant  I  8.  rien  que  la]  nourriture 
(downward  glide  on  the  final  r). 

The  small  part  played  by  logical  stress  in  French  speech 
is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  strongly  stressed  ante- 
penultimate syllable  often  consists  of  words  like  prepositions, 
auxiUar}^  verbs,  or  weak  prefixes.  9.  ...  en  Sicile.  10. 
.  .  .  dans  I'espace.  11.  j'ai  hurle.  12.  avec]  les  enfants. 
13.  on  n'est  pas]  des  enfants.     14.  de  grandes]  relations. 

It  is  evident  then  that  emphatic  intonation  obeys  a  law 
of  its  own  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  particular  sounds 
or  words  with  which  the  given  sentence  ends.  In  none  of  the 
above  examples  did  the  antepenultimate  syllable  imply  a 
contrast. 
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(c)  A  third  type  of  this  emphatic  intonation  occurring  at  the 
end  of  sentences  is  seen  in  the  following  examples,  where 
two  or  more  unstressed  syllables  are  found  between  the  first 
and  last  stressed  syllable. 

1.  oh,]  ahsoUiment !  2.  elle  n'en]  a  pus  Vair  du  tout.  In  1 
the  pitch  of  the  syllable  "so"  lies  between  the  lowest  pitch 
on  "ah"  and  the  highest  on  " lu" ;  in  2,  the  two  syllables 
"Vair  du"  descend  gradually  in  pitch  from  the  highest  tone 
on  pas  till  the  lowest  tone  of  the  final  syllable  is  reached. 

(d)  A  fourth  t3rpe  is  seen  when  the  middle  syllable  drops  out 
altogether.  In  this  case  the  first  and  last  syllables  retain 
their  characteristic  intonation — rising  and  falling  "glides." 

1.  ill' est]  touj ours  (the  highest  pitch  is  discernible  on  the 
intermediary  j  (3) ;  the  tone  glides  down  on  the  final  r,  as  in 
i  8  in  fiourriture  and  5  6  in  the  /  of  salle).  2.  combien  ses 
idees  sont]  a^iciennes  (downward  gliding  tone  on  n).  3.  ne  le] 
dites  pas.  4.  c'est  toujours  le]  manage  (highest  pitch  on  the 
j  of  marja:3,  cf.  No.  I.) 

In  this  case,  too,  there  is  no  logical  stress.  The  strongly 
stressed  penultimate  syllable  consists  of  insignificant  words 
or  parts  of  words,  like  the  antepenultimate  syllable  in  b 
above.  5.  une  revolution  s'est  faite]  en  lui.  6.  .  .  .]  des 
crampes.  1.  .  .  .  et  qui  se]  repent.  8.  vous  connaissez  la] 
recette.  The  lengthening  of  the  penultimate  syllable  seems  to 
be  general,  even  when  the  penultimate  syllable  contains  an  9. 

II. 

The  following  fragmentary  sentences  with  final  tone-groups 
have  this  in  common  that  the  final  tone  rises  suddenly — in  normal 
intonation  it  falls — is  lengthened  and  then  "glides"  down. 
(a)    In  these  examples  all  the  preceding  syllables  have  a  uniform 

pitch.     1.  .  .  .  Non,    le]    quinze!    2.  Cest    com]mode!    3. 

Malheureuse]ment !    4.  .  .  .  qui  n'est  pas]sur.     5.  .  .  .  dans 

la  na]ture.     6.  une  gerbe  de]  fleurs.     7.  c'est  agre]able.     8. 

une  jolie  An]glaise.    9.  .  .  .  comme  on  fait  les  lu]nettes.    10. 
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et  dire  qu'elle  est  stu]pide!  11.  elle  a  une  timid{]te!  12. 
vous  vous  efes  leve  a  sept]  heures  [ce  matin  (highest  tone  on 
heures;  the  three  syllables  of  the  two  following  words  have 
the  uniform  pitch  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence). 

(b)  The  preceding  syllables  gradually  fall  till  middle  pitch  is 
reached,  the  final  syllable  has  the  highest  tone  as  in  {a): 
1.  on  pent]  dire!  2.  GentU]ly!  (in  calling  out  the  name  of 
the  station).  3.  vous  voulez]  rirel  4.  ga  me  fait]  mal  (tone 
gliding  down  bxi  I).     5.  fai  assez  de]vous! 

III. 

The  following  additional  collection  of  specimens  of  French 
intonation  has  been  added  to  show  the  reader  that  the  authors 
have  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  extraordinary  variety  of  French 
speech'tones.  The  authors  also  wished  to  encourage  the  reader 
to  make  a  similar  collection  when  on  a  visit  to  France. 

The  following  examples  consist  of  small  sentences — or  con- 
cluding parts  of  sentences.  The  pitch  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  latter  (as  pointed  out  on  page  27)  is  nearly  always  uniform. 

The  emphatic  intonation  begins  on  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  hearer  gets  the  impression  that  this  pre- 
dominating intonation  gives  expression  to  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence.  Therefore,  in  collecting  specimens  of  this 
emphatic  intonation,  it  is  the  end  of  the  sentence  that  must  be 
specially  noted. 

The  thick  dot  in  the  accompanying  intonation -pictures  again 
indicates  the  syllable  that  has  the  strongest  stress  (often  very 
strong  in  animated  conversation).  Sometimes  several  syllables 
in  succession,  or  at  intervals,  receive  an  additional  stress. 
1.  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  cen' est  pas  la -peine  \  2.  Mais,  c' est  ires  jolil 
(two  syllables  with  additional  stress).  3.  c'est  la  chose  la  plus 
terrible  qui  existe.  4.  je  suis  incapable  d'en  prendre  une  gouttef 
5.  qu'est-ce  que  c'etait,  je  me  isnppelle  plus.  6.  ah,  merci,  im- 
possible !  (three  syllables  in  succession  pronounced  with  strong 
stress,  and  in  addition  separated  by  short  pauses  to  make  the 
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whole  more  expressive).^  7.  mats,  on  en  hoit  tellement !  (an 
appeal  to  the  hearer's  judgment,  hence  rising  tone;  otherwise  the 
two  stressed  syllables  are  treated  as  the  three  in  No.  6).  8.  ah, 
c'etait  eifrayantl  9.  il  a  toujours  tout.  10.  fat  enovmement 
a  lire.  11.  elle  est  tres  hien  payee  I  (an  appeal  to  the  hearer's 
judgment,  cf.  No.  7).  12.  c'etait  vraivaQni  hien  arrange! 
13.  liii  est  repugnant.  14.  de  menues  depenses.  15.  elle  n'en 
a  pas  I'air  dii  tout.  16.  le  maim  pour  alter  an  bain.  17.  ah, 
je  n'ai  pas  plie  ma  serviette!  18.  c'est  la  fille  du  comte  de  Paris 
(meaning  "  don't  you  know  that  ?  ").  19.  je  ne  connais  personne. 
20.  quelle  idee  de  descendre  avec  elle  enfin  !  21.  c'est  impossible  ! 
(different  from  No.  6).  22.  moi,  failespiedshomllants.  23.  ah, 
ga  vient  de  Paris  !  24.  cela  m'eviterait  la  peine  de  lui  ecrire  (na 
contrast  implied — lui  considered  as  the  first  syllable  of  the 
compound  "lui  ecrire").  25.  malheur  aux  vaincws  (the  actual 
pitch  of  the  breathed  u  is  hard  to  determine,  but  the  speaker 
seems  to  feel  the  pitch  as  indicated  in  the  intonation -picture). 

The  following  additional  examples  occur  only  in  animated 
conversation.  They  show  a  fairly  regular  alternation  between 
stressed  syllables  with  high  pitch  and  unstressed  syllables  with 
low  pitch. 

1.  une  ledingote.  2.  mats,  c'est  tres  jolil  3.  un  decave. 
4.  ah  vous  revez !  (no  contrast  implied).  5.  c'est  malhonnete ! 
6.  un  canard!  7.  desarme  (meditatively).  8.  mille  baleinesl 
(feminine  exclamation).     9.  quelle  horrewcl 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  collection  of  examples  is  not  very 
extensive,  and  is  concerned  merely  with  quite  short  groups  of 
sj'llables  spoken  for  the  most  part  with  great  animation. 

^  In  the  following  sentence  taken  from  Andre  Gide's  La  Porte  etroite, 
Paris,  Mercure  de  France,  191  o,  p.  21,  the  separated  syllables  convey  the 
same  expressive  emphasis  as  im-pos-sihle  above. 

—  Veux-tu  que  je  te  dise,  mon  ami:  tout  cela,  c'est  de  la  comedie.- — Et 
phisieiirs  fois,  separant  les  syllabes  :  de  la  co-me-die. 


APPENDIX   III.i 
The  Intonation  of  Certain  Verbal  Forms. 

The  repetition  of  the  tenses  is  an  excellent  method  either  of 
raining  the  pupils'  French  intonation  from  the  start,  or  of  in- 
culcating correct  habits  of  intonation.  It  all  depends  on  the 
teacher.  He  ought  to  insist  upon  his  pupils  repeating  the  tenses 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  French  children  have  to  repeat 
them. 

(a) 
1.  j'ai  notis  avons 

tu  as  vous  avez 

il  a  Us  ont. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  way  in  which  English  children 
are  apt  to  intone  the  present  tense  of  avoir.  This  is  what  we 
usually  hear:  There  is  a  fall  in  pitch  after  each  person,  singular 
and  plural,  and  probably  the  voice  ghdes  down  on  the  syllables 
as  and  a.  Then  the  a  of  avons  and  avez  both  receive  a  strong 
stress,  the  voice  again  gHding  down  on  the  a.  The  last  syllable 
ont  ends  on  a  low  gliding  tone. 

In  French  the  whole  tense  should  be  intoned  as  follows:  the 
first  syllable  fai  is  slightly  above  middle  pitch,  the  pitch  rises  for 
as,  the  highest  pitch  being  reached  on  a.  The  syllable  nous 
begins  above  middle  pitch  (a  little  higher  than  fai),  rises  shghtly 
for  a  and  jumps  up  to  vons.  Vous  avez  follows  practically  the 
same  trend,  but  all  the  syllables  have  a  slightly  lower  pitch.  The 
last  two  syllables — Us  ont — finish  in  the  characteristic  French 
way  with  an  abrupt  fall  to  ont,  this  final  low  tone  being  level,  not 
gliding  as  in  English. 

2.  je  n'ai  pas  nous  n' avons  pas 

tu  n'as  pas  vous  n'avez  pas 

U  n'a  pas  Us  n'ont  pas 

The  negative  is  treated  in  a  similar  way  (cf.  the  intonation- 
picture). 

^  See  the  intonation-pictures  to  Appendix  III.,  p  93. 
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3.  ai-je?  avons-nous? 
as-tu?                                       avez-vous? 
a-t-il?                                        ont-ils? 

No  difference  between  the  intonation  of  this  and  (a)  1. 
n' ai-je  pas  ?  n' avons-nous  pas? 

The  fact  that  ai-je?  is  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable  and 
n  ai-je  pas?  as  a  dissyllable  (ns3pa?)  should  be  noted. 

o 

4.  fai  He  nous  avons  ete 

je  n'ai  pas  ete  nous  n'avons  pas  ete 

5.  ai-je  ete?  avons-nous  ete? 
n'ai-je  pas  ete?  n'avons-nous  pas  ete? 

(b) 

1.  j'aime  nous  aimons 
tu  aimes  vous  aimez 
il  aime  Us  aiment 

In  nous  aimons  and  vous  aimez  avoid  the  mistakes  pointed  out 
above  in  reference  to  nous  avons,  vous  avez. 

Also  note  that  the  e  vowel  should  not  be  unduly  lengthened. 

je  n'aime  pas  nous  n' aimons  pas 

2.  j'ai  aime  nous  avons  aime 

je  n'ai  pas  aime  nous  n'avons  pas  aime 

3.  aimes-tu?  aimez-vous? 
n'aimes-tu  pas?                        n' aimez-vous  pas? 

Insistence  on  the  repetition  of  these  tenses  in  the  manner 
indicated  will  not  only  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  intona- 
tion in  all  verbal  forms,  but  will  also  aid  materially  in  the  reading 
of  continuous  passages. 
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Exercises. 

Texts. 

One  tone-group. 

1. 

Paris,  Marseille,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Chalons,  Nancy;  Carnot, 
Loubet.  Fallieres;  Robert,  Gustave,  Marcel,  Fernand;  Tarmee, 
la  chasse,  I'argent,  la  peine,  la  tante,  la  glace;  les  hommes,  les 
ptos,  les  meres,  les  bancs,  les  tables,  les  arbres,  la  classe,  1  'eleve, 
le  maJtre,  le  roi,  la  reine,  I'enfant,  Tamour,  Tami,  Tartiste,  les 
gens,  la  regie,  le  froid,  le  poele. 


2. 

A  Paris,  a  Marseille,  a  Toulouse,  a  Bordeaux,  a  Chalons, 
k  Nancy;  a  Carnot,  a  Loubet,  a  Fallieres;  a  Robert,  etc.;  a 
I'armee,  a  la  chasse,  a  I'enfant;  les  parents,  les  amis,  le  tableau, 
le  pupitre;  etonnant,  etonne;  en  ete,  en  hiver,  en  automne,  au 
printemps;  en  marchant,  en  lisant,  en  mangeant;  pour  partir, 
par  la  ville,  sur  la  table,  dans  la  poche;  le  crayon,  I'ecolier,  le 
plumier,  le  lycee;  le  couloir,  le  marchand,  le  discours;  dans  les 
champs,  la  manoeuvre,  I'arrivee,  le  depart,  le  ballon,  les  soldats. 
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Exercises. 

Intonation-pictures. 
One  tone-group. 

1. 


2. 
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3. 

Le  pavilion,  le  postilion,  le  president;  la  marguerite,  les 
tableaux  noirs,  les  professeurs,  le  directeur;  nous  arrivons, 
vous  protestez,  ils  commencerent,  vous  les  avez,  il  m'a  puni, 
tu  les  prendras;  pres  des  Tuileries;  une  joie  enorme;  I'honneur 
sacre ;  a  Montlugon ;  c'est  mon  ami ;  en  bavardant ;  il  est  tombe ; 
un  beau  jardin;  Taeroplane,  le  dirigeable,  les  artilleurs;  c'est  ma 
patrie;  dans  la  foret;  a  la  bonne  heure;  le  chant  du  cygne;  le 
tour  du  monde;  il  faut  s'instruire;  c'est  a  mon  tour;  je  ne  I'aime 
pas. 


4. 

Je  lis  k  haute  voix;  c'est  un  bon  ami;  nous  nous  en  irons;  il 
cause  en  marchant;  Tadministration ;  c'est  plus  fort  que  moi; 
en  mangeant  des  noix;  c'est  la  charite;  nous  les  avons  vus;  elle 
le  recevra;  on  I'a  admire;  tu  m'en  parleras;  en  me  Texpliquant; 
il  s'en  souviendra;  je  I'ai  emporte;  9a  m'est  bien  egal;  tu  viendras 
nous  voir;  sur  la  mer  Baltique;  c'est  la  Normandie;  je  pars  pour 
I'Afrique;  nous  irons  demain;  tu  ne  m'ecoutes  pas;  je  vais  vous 
punir;  c'est  un  paresseux;  ils  s'endormiront;  ne  nous  pressons 
pas;  tu  criais  trop  fort. 


5. 

Apres  avoir  parle;  avec  tons  mes  amis;  dans  la  plus  grande 
misere;  pour  vous  le  demontrer;  nous  vendrons  la  maison;  nous 
ne  r  avons  pas  vu;  nous  I'attendrons  toujours;  ne  parlous  pas 
trop  tot;  c'est  ma  meilleure  amie;  votre  chien  est  mechant;  je 
veux  bien  t'ecouter;  ne  vous  derangez  pas;  c'est  la  recreation; 
nous  en  avons  plusieurs;  ils  emporterent  leurs  livres;  1' amour  de 
la  patrie;  c'est  bien  trop  difficile;  en  attendant  son  train;  I'auto- 
mobile  est  la;  nous  n'aimons  pas  la  biere. 
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3. 


tir. 


5. 
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Two  tone-groups. 

6. 

A  Paris,  I  on  travaille;  a  Paris,  |  on  s' amuse;  mon  ami  | 
arrivera;  a  la  joie  |  de  mon  pere;  le  plaisir  |  des  enfants;  dans 
une  heure  |  il  viendra;  suivez-moi  |  a  Nancy;  ils  viendront  |  a 
cinq  heures;  n'en  dis  rien  |  a  Robert;  je  I'ai  dit  |  a  Alfred;  il 
mentait  |  constamment;  je  Tai  lu  |  dans  Jules  Verne;  nous 
jouerons  |  aujourd'hui;  cat  ete  |  il  pleut  trop;  en  causant  |  il 
tomba ;  cet  hiver  |  est  glacial ;  la*  marine  |  est  tres  forte ;  notre 
armee  |  est  puissante;  je  I'ai  vu  |  tout  a  I'heure;  il  viendra  |  dans 
huit  jours;  c'est  le  tour  |  de  Gustave;  nous  partons  |  en  vacances. 


7. 

Nous  t'attendrons  |  chez  tes  amis;  on  va  elire  |  un  president; 
on  a  elu  |  deux  deputes;  nous  avons  vu  |  cet  accident;  on  I'avait 
vu  I  avec  plaisir;  pour  vivre  heureux,  |  vivons  caches;  le  tour 
du  monde  |  en  quarscnte  jours;  n'en  parlez  pas  |  a  vos  amis; 
n'arrivez  pas  |  apr^s  sept  heures;  qui  I'aurait  cru  |  a  sa naissance ? 
les  monuments  |  de  cette  belle  ville;  je  I'ai  connu  |  des  son 
enfance;  la  nourriture  |  des  animaux;  je  I'enverrai  |  ou  tu 
voudras. 


8.    Two  tone-groups  with  a  varying  number  of  syllables. 

a)     L'ecole. 

^  Nous  allons  |  a  Tecole.    ^  Nous  sommes  |  des  eleves.    ^  Nous 
entrons  |  dans  la  salle. 
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Two  tone-groups. 

6. 


7. 


S,    Two  tone-groups  with  a  varying  number  of  syllables. 

,  a)    L'ecole. 
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4 


*  La  salle  |  a  une  porte.     ^  Nous  sommes  assis  |  sur  des  bancs. 

*  Nous  lisons  I  des  fables.     '^  Nous  avons  I  des  maitres. 


^  Nous  avons  des  sacs  |  pour  nos  livres.     ^  Notre  salle  d' etude  | 
est  haute  et  grande.    ^°  Pendant  les  le9ons  I  nous  sommes  assis. 


^  Nous  sommes  charmes  |  de  Thistoire.  ^^  Chaque  banc  |  a 
deux  places.  ^^  II  y  a  de  I'encre  |  dans  les  encriem.  ^*  Chacun 
a  I  un  petit  easier. 


^  J'ai  mon  easier  |  pour  serrer  mes  livres.  ^^  Beaucoup  ont 
leurs  livres  |  dans  des  serviettes.  ^^  Le  maitre  occupe  |  une 
estrade  elevee. 


^^  A  cote  de  lui,  |  il  y  a  un  grand  tableau.  ^^  Le  tableau 
noir  I  est  sur  un  grand  chevalet.  ^^  Pendant  les  le9ons  de 
geographic,  |  nous  avons  un  globe. 


^  Nous  avons  aussi  |  des  cartes  murales.  ^^Le.  globe  |  represente 
la  terre.     ^^  Une  carte  murale  |  represente  I'Allemagne. 

Note  thai  in  Ex.  8a)  13  and  elsewhere  Professor  Klinghardt 
evidently  insists  on  a  very  slow  pronunciation,  making  three 
syllables  o/  il  y  a  insteadof  two,  which  is  the  usual  pronunciation. 


b)     Lever  et  Dejeuner. 

^  Le  dejeuner  |  vous  attend.  ^  lis  ont  le  temps  |  de  se  laver. 
^  lis  se  la  vent  |  avec  du  savon.  *  lis  se  lavaient  toujours  |  avec 
du  savon. 
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^  II      est      sept      heures  |  et      quart.      ^Depechons-nous  |  de 
manger.     '  Vous  arriverez  tous  |  beaucoup  trop  tard. 


®  Nous  serons  habilles  |  dans  dix  minutes.     ^  lis  se  depechent  [ 
autant  que  possible.    ^°  lis  ont  yite  fait  |  de  s'habiller. 


^  lis  ont  encore  le  temps  |  de  se  debarbouiller.  ^^  jig  nettoient 
leurs  dents  |  avec  la  brosse  a  dents.  ^^  En  dix  minutes,  |  leur 
toilette  est  faite. 


^*  lis  vont  a  la  cuisine  |  pour  dejeuner.    ^^  lis  disent  bonjour  |  a 
leurs  parents.    ^^  Chacun  prend  |  une  tasse  de  lait. 


^'  Chacun  mange  aussi  |  deux  petits  pains.    ^^  Enfin,  |  ils  partent 
pourl'ecole. 


9.     Double  tone -groups. 

I.  ^  Nous  avons  |  de  jolis  sacs  |  pour  nos  livres.  ^  lis 
se  rendent  |  tous  les  dimanches  |  a  la  messe.  ^  Notre 
lycee  |  a  ete  bati  |  en  dix-neuf  cent  deux. 

*  Nous  avons  fait  |  hier  matin  |  une  composition.  ^  Je 
demeure  |  a  dix  minutes  |  du  lycee.  ®  Nous  passerons  | 
le  premier  octobre  prochain  |  en  rhetorique. 
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'  Mon  frere  aine  |  entrera  alors  |  en  philosophic.  ®  Je 
crois  bien  |  qu'il  fera  apres  cela  |  sa  medecine.  ^  J'en- 
trerai  |  probablement  |  a  Saint -Cyr  .  .  . 


^°  Mon  cousin  |  est  entre  premier  |  a  Poly  technique. 


II.  ^  A  Paris,  |  on  pent  s'instruire  |  et  s'amuser.  ^  Da^s 
cette  ville,  |  les  etrangers  |  sont  en  grand  nombre. 
^  Dans  les  rues,  |  la  circulation  |  est  tres  vive. 

*  Charles-Quint  disait :  |  «Paris  n'est  pas  une  ville,  | 
mais  un  monde.»  ^  Les  Champs-Elysees  |  sont  la  plus 
belle  promenade  |  de  Paris.  ^  Sur  les  grands  boule- 
vards, I  les  promeneurs  j  sont  tres  nombreux. 

^  Le  Metropolitain  |  est  le  meilleur  moyen  |  de  com- 
munication. ®  Tous  les  fiacres  |  sont  des  taximetres  | 
a  pneumatiques.  ^  Les  taxautos  |  sont  egalement  |  tres 
recherches. 

III.  ^  La  Seine  divise  |  la  capitale  |  en  deux  parties  |  in- 
egales.  ^  g^r  ce  beau  |  et  grand  fleuve,  |  une  trentaine 
de  ponts  |  ont  ete  batis.  ^  La  capitale  |  est  divisee  |  en 
plusieurs  |  arrondissements. 

*  Chaque  arrondissement  |  est  administre  |  par  un  maire  | 
et  ses  adjoints.  ^  Les  monuments  |  de  Paris  |  sent 
nombreux  |  et  grandioses.  ^  Le  musee  du  Louvre  |  et 
r  Opera  |  ont  une  renommee  |  universelle. 

Q    •  A'  La    gigantesque    tour  |  de    I'ingenieur    Eiffel  |  est    le 
^   \  monument  |  le  plus  eleve  du  monde.     ^  Les  environs  | 
de   la   capitale  |  sont   aussi   celebres  |  par   leur   beaute. 
®  A  Versailles  |  et  a  Saint -Germain,  |  on  pent  voir  deux 
chateaux  i  merveilleux. 
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46  Exercise  10 

10.     Three  tone -groups  with  a  varying  number 

of  syllables. 

I.  ^  Revenons  |  a  la  question  |  qui  nous  occupe.  ^  En 
le  traduisant,  |  nous  n'aurions  |  qu'un  mauvais  alle- 
mand.    ^  II  ne  faut  pas  |  trop  recourir  |  au  dictionnaire. 

*  La  provenance  |  de  ce  mot  |  n'est  pas  connue.  ^  A  la 
maison  aussi,  |  il  vous  faut  lire  |  a  haute  voix.  ^  II 
faut  I  que  I'oreille  s'accoutume  |  aux  sons  etrangers. 


'  Id,  I  il  ne  faut  pas  |  Her  le  t.  ®  Toutes  les  syllabes  [ 
doivent  etre  articulees  |  distinctement.  ^  La  virgule,  | 
en  frangais,  |  est  un  signe  d 'arret. 

^'^  Observez  surtout  |  les  expressions  |  qui  different ,  de 
Tallemand.  ^^  Depuis  quelque  temps,  |  votre  ecriture  | 
devient  plus  mauvaise. 


II.  ^  Deux  voleurs  |  avaient  pris  |  un  ane.  ^  Mais  chacun 
d'eux  I  voulait  le  garder  |  pour  lui  seul.  ^  Pendant 
qu'ilssedisputaient  |  et  se  battaient,  |  un  troisieme  larron 
I'emmena. 

*  II  voit  s'approcher  |  son  frere  tout  brillant  |  et  lui 
dit  .  .  .  ^Unjour,  |  en  traversant  unjardin  public,  |  je 
rencontrai  un  enfant  ^  qui  semblait  chercher  |  un 
objet  perdu  |  et  qui  pleurait. 

'  Ma  mere  |  m'avait  donne  un  sou  |  pour  acheter  du 
lait.  ®  J'ai  perdu  |  une  piece  de  deux  sous  |  que  ma 
mere  m'avait  donnee.  ^  Tout  a  coup,  |  1 'enfant  se  mit 
a  pleurer  |  de  plus  belle. 

^°  Le  monsieur  |  se  retourna  etonne  |  et  lui  demanda  .  .  . 
^^  Si  je  n 'avals  pas  perdu  deux  sous,  |  j'en  aurais  quatre  | 
a  present.  ^^  La  mere  ber9ait  dans  ses  bras  |  son  enfant  | 
malade. 
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of  syllables. 
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48  Exercise  11 

II.  Sentences  with  a  varying  number  of  tone-groups. 

I.  ^  Votre  traduction  |  n'est  pas  litterale.  ^  Traduisez  tou- 
jours  I  mot  a  mot  |  quand  la  traduction  |  litterale  |  donne 
un  bon  allemand.     ^  Ne  vous  pressez  pas  |  de  repondre. 

*  Prenez  le  temps  |  de  reflechir.  ^  Vous  paraissez  |  avoir 
saisi  I  la  pensee  de  I'auteur.  ^  Je  vais  reprendre  |  I'ex- 
plication. 

'  Nous  ne  serons  |  vraiment  contents  |  que  lorsque  nous 
aurons  |  tout  compris.  ^  Revenons  maintenant  |  a  notre 
sujet.     ^  Revenons  |  a  la  question  |  qui  nous  occupe. 

II.  ^  Ce  chapitre  |  contient  beaucoup  |  d 'expressions  rares  | 
qui  ne  sont  peut-etre  pas  toutes  |  dans  votre  dictionnaire. 
^  Sous  bien  des  rapports,  |  la  langue  de  la  conversation  | 
s'ecarte  de  la  langue  |  litteraire.  ^  Ils'agit  |  de  trouverle 
sens  I  qui  convient  |  a  ce  passage. 

*  Par  rapport  a  1 'allemand,  |  en  est  ici  |  un  pleonasme. 
^  En  le  traduisant,  |  nous  n'aurions  |  qu'un  mauvais 
allemand.  ®  Ce  mot  |  n'est  pas  pris  ici  |  au  sens  propre,  | 
mais  au  sens  |  figure. 

III.  ^  Rendez  |  le  plus  brievement  possible  |  la  periphrase  I 
que  forment  les  vers  |  cinq,  six  et  sept.  ^  Interpretez  | 
ces  paroles !  ^  II  ne  f aut  pas  |  trop  recourir  |  au  diction- 
naire. 

*  La  partie  allemande-frangaise  |  surtout  |  pent  vous 
faire  faire  |  de  grosses  f antes.  ^  Pour  bien  ecrire  |  en 
frangais,  |  il  faut  penser  |  en  frangais.  ^  Pour  per- 
fectionner  votre  style,  |  il  faut  lire  beaucoup  |  de  bons 
auteurs. 

IV.  ^  Prenez -en  |  quelques-uns.     ^  je  vous  les  recommande  | 

pour  votre  lecture  |  personnelle.  ^  lis  vous  interesseront  | 
et  vous  instruiront.  *  Relisez  lentement  i  tons  vos 
devoirs  |  avant  de  les  donner.  {Schmidt-Tissedre,  Franz. 
Unterrichtsspr.,  pp.  18-24.) 
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.60  Exercise  12:  Les  repas 

Sentences  from  daily  life 

12.     Les  repas. 

I.  ^  Je  mange  |  ^  cinq  fois  par  jour.  |  ^  Je  fais  cinq  repas] 
par  jour.  |  *  Je  prends  |  ^  mon  premier  repas  |  ^  le  matin  |' 
^  a  six  heures  et  demie  I  ^  en  ete,  I 


*  a  sept  heures  et  demie  |  ^^  en  hiver.  II.  ^  A  neuf  |  ou 
dix  heures  |  du  matin,  |  ^  je  mange  une  beurree;  |  ^  c'est 
mon  second  repas. 


III.  ^  Je  prends  |  ^  mon  troisieme  repas  |  ^  a  midi  |  *  ou  midi 
et  demi.  IV.  ^  Je  mange  |  ^  a  quatre  heures  |  ^  de 
Tapres-midi  |  ^  et  a  sept  heures  et  demie  du  soir. 


V.  ^  Le  repas  |  du  matin  |  ^  s'appelle  |  ^  le  petit  dejeuner; 
*  le  repas  ]  de  midi  |  ^  s'appelle  |  ®  le  dejeuner;  |  ^  celui 
de  quatre  heures  | 


^  s'appelle  |  le  gouter,  |  ^  et  le  repas  du  soir  |  ^^  s'appelle 
^1  le  diner.  VI.  ^  II  y  a  i  bien  des  gens  |  ^  qui  ne  font 
^  que  trois  repas :  | 


*  c'est  alors  |  ^  le  petit  dejeuner,  |  ^  le  dejeuner  |  '  et 
le  diner.  VII.  ^  Combien  de  fois  |  ^  manges-tu  par 
jour? 


Till.  ^  Quels  sont  les  noms  |  des  repas  |  ^  que  tu  fais? 
IX.  1  Quand  fais-tu  |  ^  tes  repas  ?  (K.  Kiihn,  Franz. 
Leseb.  f.  An/.,   No.  42.) 
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52  Exercise  13:  Les  chronometres 

13.    Les  chronometres. 


I.  ^  Les  chronometres  |  ^  servent  a  indiquer  rheure.**^  | 
^  Chaque  chronometre,  |  *  grand  ou  petit,  |  ^auncadran,  | 
^  ou  les  heures  |  '^  et  les  minutes  |  ®  sont  ecrites;  | 


*  sur  le  cadran,  |  ^^  il  y  a  deux  aiguilles :  |  ^^  une  petite 
aiguille  |  ^  qui  marque  les  heures,  |  ^^  et  une  grande 
aiguille  I  ^*  qui  marque  les  minutes. 


II.  *  II    y    a    plusieurs    sortes  |  ^  de    chronometres:  |  ^  les 
montres,  |  *  les  pendules  |  ^  et  les  horloges. 


III.  ^  Les  montres  |  ^  sont  les  plus  petits  chronometres;  | 
^  on  les  porte  |  *  dans  la  poche  |  ^  du  gilet.  |  ®  II  y  a 
des  montres  en  or,  [  ^  en  argent  |  ®  et  en  acier. 


IV.  ^  Les  pendules  |  ^  servent  a  orner  |  ^  les  cheminees ;  | 
*  aussi  I  ^  leurs  formes  sont-elles  (  tres  gracieuses  |  ^  et 
tres  richement  I  ^  decorees. 


®  Les  unes  |  sont  en  bronze  |  ®  ou  en  argent ;  |  ^°  d'autres 
en  marbre  |  ^^  ou  en  albatre.  |  ^^  Elles  sont  munies  d'un 
timbre  |  ^^  qui  sonne  les  heures  |  ^*  et  les  demies. 


V.  ^  L'horloge  |  ^  est  encore  plus  grosse  |  ^  que  la  pendule ;  | 
*  elle  a  un  long  balancier,  |  ^  nomme  le  pendule,  |  ^  qui 
regie  |  le  mouvement  des  roues. 
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54  Exercise  14:  Questions 

^  II  y  a  des  horloges  |  ^  qu'on  suspend  aux  murailles, 
^  et    d'autres  |  ^°  qui    sont    dans    les    clochers,  |  ^  au3 
gares  |  ^^  et  aux  au  |  tres  edifices  publics. 

^^  Les  gens  |  ^*  qui  passent  dans  les  rues  |  ^^  peuvent  voii 
les  cadrans  |  ^^  qui  leur  indiquent  |  ^'  I'heure  qu'il  esl 
{ihid.  No.  48.) 


14.     Questions. 

I.  ^  A  quoi  servent  |  ^  les  chronometres  ?  II.  ^  Qu'est-ce 
qui  est  ecrit  |  ^  sur  le  cadran  |  ^  des  chronometres? 
III.  1  A  quoi  sert  I  2  la  petite  aiguille ?  |  ^  la  grande 
aiguille  ? 


IV.  ^  Quelles  sortes  de  chronometres  |  ^  y  a-t-il?  V.  ^  Ou 
porte-t-on  les  montres?  |  ^  De  quoi  |  ^  sont-elles  faites? 
VI.  ^  Ou  sont  placees  |  ^  les  pendules?  |  ^  De  quoi  |  *  sont- 
elles  faites? 


VII.  ^  A  quoi  sert  le  timbre  |  ^  des  pendules?  VIII.  ^  Oii 
sont  placees  |  ^  les  horloges  ?  |  ^  Y  a-t-il  des  horloges  | 
*  sur  les  edifices  publics  de  notre  ville?  {ibid). 


15.    ^  Intonation  |  ^  de  commandement:  |  ^En  classe. 


I.  1  Chacun  a  sa  place !  [  ^  Personne  ne  doit  quitter  sa 
place!  II.  ^  Tenez-vous  droit!  |  ^Ne  vous  courbez  pas 
comma  9a! 
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56  Exercise  15:  Intonation  de  commandement 

^  Ne  vous  rejetez  pas  en  arriere!  |  *  Eloignez  votre  buste 
de  la  table!  III.  ^  Ne  vous  appuyez  pas  la  tete  |  ^  dans 
les  mains! 

^  Mettez  les  mains  sur  la  table !  |  *  Les  mains  sur  la 
table !  |  ^  Laissez  vos  mains  tranquilles !  |  ^  Otez  les 
mains  |  '  de  devant  la  bouche !  |  ®  Ne  croisez  pas  les 
jambes! 


IV.  ^  Ne  regardez  pas  de  cote !  |  ^  Ne  regardez  pas  |  autour 
de  vous !  I  ^  Regardez  droit  devant  vous !  |  *  Regardez 
par  ici!  |  ^  Regardez-moi ! 


V.  ^  Laissez  votre  voisin  tranquille !  |  ^  Ne  vous  occupez 
pas  I  de  votre  voisin !  |  ^  Ne  le  derangez  pas !  VI.  ^  Ne 
vous  amusez  pas  |  ^  avec  le  porte -plume ! 

^  Ne  mettez  pas  |  le  porte-plume  |  *  a  la  bouche!  VII. 
^  Attends  |  ^  d'etre  interroge!  |  ^  Attends  ton  tour!  | 
*  L^ve  la  main,  |  ^  si  tu  veux  repondre !  |  ®  Ne  parlez 
pas  I 

'  avant  d'etre  interroge!  |  ^  Leve-toi,  |  ^  quand  je  te 
parle!  |  ^^  Assieds-toi !  VIII.  ^  Ne  ris  pas  |  ^  pour  la 
moindre  chose! 

^  Ne  sois  pas  si  sot !  |  *  Sois  plus  serieux !  |  ^  Montrez 
plus  I  ^  de  serieux  !  IX.  ^  Ne  vous  pressez  pas  |  le 
matin  |  ^  pour  aller  dans  la  salle  des  fetes  | 

^  ni  pour  en  sortir!  |  *  Marchez  lentement  |  ^  et  pose- 
ment!  |  ^  N'enjambez  pas  les  bancs!  (Schmidt-Tissedre, 
Franz.  Unterrichtsspr.,  pp.  39-4L) 
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58  Exercise  16:  Henri  IV  et  Sully 

Connected  texts 

16.    1  Henri  IV  |  ^  et  Sully. 


I.  ^  Les  courtisans  |  etaient  jaloux  |  ^  de  la  confiance  |  que 
Henri  IV  |  ^  temoignait  |  a  Sully,  |  *  son  ministre.  |  ^  Un 
jour,  I 


®  le  roi  invita  |  "^  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  |  ®  a  I'accom- 
pagner  |  ^  jusqu'  a  1' Arsenal,  |  ^^  qui  etait  la  residence  | 
11  de  Sully. 


II.  1  La,  I  2  il  entre  |  sans  se  faire  annoncer  |  ^  et  frappe 
a  la  porte  |  *  du  cabinet.  |  ^  Sully  [  etait  assis  |  ^  devant 
une  table  I 


'  chargee  d'une  masse  |  ^  de  papiers.  |  ^  «Depuis  quand  | 
'^^  etes-vous  au  travail  ?»  |  ^^  dit  le  roi.  |  ^^  «Depuis  trois 
heures  |  ^^  du  matim  |  i*  repondit  le  ministre. 


III.  1  Alors  Henri  IV,  |  ^  se  tournant  |  vers  ses  courtisans 
^  et  s'adressant  I  a  I'un  d'eux :  |  *  «Combien  d' argent 
voudriez-vous  |  ^  pour   mener  |  ^  une   pareille   vie  ?»  | 


^  lui  demanda-t-il.  |  ^  «Sire,»  |  ^  repliqua  celui-ci,  |  i^«jene- 
voudrais  |  la  mener  |  ^^  pour  tous  vos  tresors.» — (K^ 
Kiihn,  Franz.  Leseb.  f.  Anf.,  No.  111.) 
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60  Exercise  17:  Le  sou  perdu 

17.    1  Le  sou  I  2  perdu. 


I.  ^  Un  jour,  I  2  en  traversant  |  un  jardin  public,  |  ^  je 
rencontrai  |  un  enfant  |  *  qui  semblait  chercher  |  ^  un 
objet  perdu  |  ®  et  qui  pleurait. 


II.  ^  «Qu'as-tu  donc?»  |  ^  lui  dis-je.  |  ^  «Ah!  Monsieur,  |  *  ma 
bonne  mere  |  ^  m'avait  donne  un  sou  |  ^  pour  acheter  du 
lait;  I  ^  je  Fai  perdu.» 

®^«Eh   bien,  |  ®  mon  enfant,  |  ^^  ce  mal  est   reparable;  | 
^  voila  un  autre  sou,  |  ^^  et  ne  pleure  plus.» 


III.  ^[Apres  cela,  |  ^  je  m'eloignai.  |  ^  Mais,  |  *  a  cinquante 
pas  de  la,  |  ^  j'entends  courir  |  ^  derriere  moi;  |  '  c'etait 
I'enfant,  I 


^  qui    dit    tout    joyeux:  |  ^  «Monsieur,  p^^j'ai    retrouve 
mon  sou  |  ^  et  je  vous  rends  le  v6tre»  (ihid.  No.  92). 


18.     La  Peche. 


I.  ^  Charles  |  ^  avait  fait  une  commission  |  ^  pour  la  fer- 
miere.  |  *  La  fermiere  |  en  recompense  |  ^  lui  donna  | 
®  une  belle  peche  vermeille. 
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62  Exercise  IS:  La  PSche 

II.  ^  Charles,  .|  ^  qui    avait    couru  |  ^  et    avait    grand 'soif, 
*  allait  manger  |  avec  delices  |  ^  le  fruit  rafraichissant. 


III.  1  Tout  a  coup  I  ^  il  s'est  souvenu  |  ^  de  sa  soeur  malade,  j 
*  et  il  est  alle  |  ^  lui  porter  la  peche. 


IV.  ^  «Prends,  petite  soeur, »  |  ^  lui   a-t-il  dit,  |  ^  «voila  |  *  ce 
qu'on  m'a  donne :  |  ^  c'est  pour  toi !» 


V.  ^  Mais  la  petite  soeur  |  n'a  voulu  manger  |  la  belle  peche  | 
2  qu'a  la  condition  |  ^  de  la  partager  |  *  avec  son  frere ;  [ 
^  et  le  fruit  partage  |  ^  leur  a  paru  meilleur  |  ^  a  tous  les 
deux  {ibid.  No.  96). 


19.    ^  Lettre  de  Victor  Hugo  |  ^  a  un  enfant. 

I.  ^  Victor  Hugo,  |  ^  celebre  poete  frangais  du  siecle  passe,  | 
^  avait  adresse  |  *  un  exemplaire  de  ses  poemes  |  ^  a  un 
enfant  de  Grenoble;  I  ^  celui-ci  |  '  ecrivit  au  poete  | 

^  une  lettre  |  de  remerciements.  |  ^  Cette  premiere  lettre  | 
^^  resta  sans  reponse ;  |  ^  I'enfant  |  ^^  en  ecrivit  une 
seconde  |  ^^  et  regut  |  ^*  au  bout  de  quelques  jours  | 
^^  les  lignes  suivantes : 


II.  ^  «Je  vous  dois  |  ^  depuis  bien  longtemps  |  ^  une  reponse,  | 
*  mon  cher  enfant;  |  ^  mais,  |  ^  voyez-vous,  |  ^  j'ai  les 
yeux  bien  malades,  |  ^  il  faut  m'excuser.  |  ^  Les  medecins  |. 
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64         Exercise  19:  Lettre  de  Victor  Hugo  a  un  enfant 

^°  me    defendent    d'ecrire;  |  ^^  j'obeis  |  aux    medecins 
12  comme    vous    obeissez  |  ^^  a    votre    mere.  |  ^^  II    faut] 
obeir  |  ^^  toute   la   vie;  |  ^^  n'oubliez   pas   cela.  |  ^^  Maisj 
vous  I 

1^  qui  etes  petit,  |  ^^  vous  etes  plus  heureux  que  moi,  |1 
2®  car  a  votre  age,  |  ^  I'obeissance  |  ^^  doit  etre  douce;  | 
^  au    mien,  |  ^^  elle    est    dure  |  quelquefois;  |  ^^  vous    lej 
voyez,  I 

2^  puisqu'on  m'a  empeche  |  de  vous  ecrire.  |  ^^  Adieu, 
2^  mon  petit  ami;  |  ^9  devenez  grand  |  ^"  et  restez  sage.  | 
31  Victor  Hugo»  (ibid.  No,  103). 


20.     Marseille. 

I.  1  Marseille  |  ^  est  le  premier  port  commercial  |  ^  et  la  ville 
la  plus  populaire  |  *  de  France.  |  ^  Le  soldat  |  ^  qui  a  vu 
I'Algerie,  |  ^  le  marin  |  ®  apres  sa  liberation,  | 

^  Femigrant  |  i°  rentre  dans  sa  patrie,  |  ^  rapportent  de 
cette    cite,  |  i^  dans   les   campagnes,  |  i^  une   impression 
riante,    |  i^  un  souvenir   |   i^  ineffagable.   |  i^  Marseille, 
1^  en  effet,  | 

1^  est  captivante.  |  i^  Par  sa  situation,  |  ^^  son  climat,  | 
21  son  ciel  pur,  |  ^2  elle  appartient,  |  ^3  il  est  vrai,  |  ^  au 
midi  de  la  France,  |  ^s  mais  elle  n'a  pas  |  '^6  la  secheresse 
2^  de  certaines  regions,  |  ^s  la  poussiere,  | 

2»  veritable  fleau  |  ^^  quand  le  mistral  |  ^i  la  soul^ve 
^2  en  tour  billons.  |  ^  Amphithea  |  tre  grandiose  |  ^  ouvert 
du  cote  de  I'Afrique,  |  ^^  elle  forme  une  entree  |  ^^  magni- 
iique,  | 
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66  Exercise  20:  Marseille 


^^  la  veritable  porte  naturelle  |  ^^  de  la  France  |  ^^  sur  la 
Mediterranee.  |  *^  Dans  la  ville  neuve  |  *^  est  la  Canne- 
biere,  |  '^  cette  large  promenade  |  ^  aboutissant  au  port,  | 

^  et  dont  les  Marseillais  |  *^  ont  porte  la  renommee  | 
*^  dans  le  monde  entier. 


II.  ^  Le  spectacle  |  ^  que  le  port  off  re  |  ^  est  tout  a  fait  | 
extraordinaire;  |  *  ni  le  Havre  |  ^  ni  Bordeaux  |  ^  n'off- 
rent  rien  |  ^  de  comparable.  |  ^  Quand  on  apergoit  | 
®  ces  milliers  de  mats,  | 

'^^  pareils  a  une  foret  |  ^  depouillee  de  feuilles,  |  ^^  les 
cheminees  |  ^^  de  tous  ces  paquebots,  |  ^*  ce  mouvement 
continuel  |  ^^  des  batiments  qui  entrent,  |  ^^  qui  sor- 
tent,  I  "  qui  s'arretent  a  la  douane;  | 

^®  ces  quais  |  encombres  |  de  marchandises,  |  ^^  ce  me- 
lange de  peuples  divers,  |  ^^  Italiens,  |  ^^  Espagnols,  | 
22  Anglais,  |  ^3  Hollandais,  |  ^^  Allemands,  |  ^^  Russes,  | 
2^  Armeniens,  |  ^^  Turcs,  |  ^^  Grecs,  | 

2®  Egyptiens,  |  ^^  Tunisiens,  |  ^^  Americains,  |  ^^  dont 
quelques-uns  |  ^^  portent  un  costume  |  ^  si  different  du 
notre ;  |  ^^  quand  on  observe  |  ^^  cette  activite  bruyante,  | 
^'  qu'on  entend,  |  ^^  sur  les  quais,  | 

^^  a  la  Cannebiere,  |  *^  dans  les  cafes,  |  ^  ces  entretiens  | 
meles  de  gestes  |  animes,  |  ^^  ou  1' accent  marseillais 
domine;  |  ^^  ces  debats  |  ^  qui  ont  tou jours  |  pour  objet  | 
le  commerce,  |  *^  le  gain,  |  *^  1' argent:  |  *^  alors  | 

^®  on  mesure  mieux  toute  la  place  |  *^  que  les  interets  ) 
materiels  occupent  |  ^^  dans  la  prosperite  d'une  ville  | 
^^  et  d'un  pays;  |  ^^  on  s'explique  surtout  |  ^^  I'import- 
ance  de  Marseille. 
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68  Exercise  20:  Marseille 

III.  ^  II  me  parait  impossible  |  ^  d'enumerer  toutes  les, 
marchandises  |  ^  et  tous  les  produits  apportes  |  *  ouj 
embarques  |  a  Marseille.  |  ^  C'est  a  Marseille  |  ^  qu'ontj 
lieu  I 

'  les  grands  arrivages  de  ble,  |  ®  qui  viennent  suppleer  |  j 
*  a  rinsuffisance  |  des  moissons  |  de  la  France  |  '^^  ou  qui| 
seront  transformes  |  ^^  par  les  minoteries  du  pays,  |  ^^  en 
farine  |  ^^  qu'on  renverra  |  a  I'etr anger. 

^*  Marseille  |  ^^  re^oit  les  laines  |  de  I'Algerie  i  et  du 
Levant,  |  ^^  les  productions  |  des  colonies,  |  ^"^  et  des 
fruits,  I  ^®  des  bois,  |  ^^  des  cuirs;  |  ^^  elle  fait  le  com- 
merce des  huiles,  |  ^^  des  eaux-de-vie,  |  ^^  du  savon,  | 
2^  etc. 


rv.  ^  Grace  k  une  si  grande  activite  |  ^  commerciale  et  in- 
dustrielle,  |  ^  Marseille  a  pris,  |  *  depuis  40  ans,  |  ^  un 
developpement  |  prodigieux  |  ®  et  compte  plus  |  de 
640  000  i  habitants.  | 

^  Le  mouvement  du  port  |  ®  a  suivi  la  meme  |  progres- 
sion. I  ^  C'est  a  la  conquete  |  de  I'Algerie  |  ^^  et  de  la 
Tunisie  |  ^  et  surtout  |  au  percement  j  de  I'isthme  de 
Suez  I  ^2  que  Marseille  |  ^^  doit  cet  accroissement  | 

^*  d'importance.  |  ^^  Depuis  I'ouverture  |  du  canal  de 
Suez,  I  ^^  I'immense  circuit  de  I'Afrique  |  ^'  est  sup- 
prime  ;  I  ^®  un  chemin  beaucoup  plus  court  |  ^^  conduit  en 
Orient,  |  ^^  rapporte  tous  les  produits  |  ^^  qu'on  en  tire;  | 

^  et  les  vaisseaux  |  ^^  viennent  debarquer  leurs  mar- 
chandises I  2^  a  la  gare  maritime  |  ^^  du  chemin  de  fer  de 
Marseille,  |  ^^  d'ou  elles  se  dirigent,  |  ^^  par  les  voies 
ferrees,  |  ^s  sur  les  principales  villes  de  la  France  | 

2®  et  du  nord  |  de  I'Europe.  {K.  Kilhn,  Franz.  Leseb., 
Mittel-  und  Oberstufe,  8  edit.,  pp.  195-197.) 
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70  Exercise  21.  Le  Corbeau  malicieux 


21.    ^  Le  Corbeau  I  ^  malicieux. 


I.  1  Recemment  |  ^  quelqu'un  parlait,  |  ^  dans  le  Temps, 
*  d'un  corbeau  |  ^  qu'il  avail  achete  un  jour  |  ^  a  ui 
marchand  |  ^     ambulant.  |  ^    Void     les    debuts  |  ^     dj 
r  animal. 

II.  ^  Au  bout  d'un  certain  temps,  |  ^  ses  habitudes  se  fixent;  | 
^  il  organise  sa  vie,  |  ■*  faisant  presque  toujours  la  meme 
chose  I  ^  aux  memes  heures  |  ^  regulierement.  |  "^  II  suit 
le  jardinier,  | 

®  le  regarde  travailler,  |  ^  et  se  precipite  |  sur  les  insectes  | 
^^  que  la  beche  |  ^^  met  a  jour.  |  ^^  II  semble  toujours 
interesse  |  par  ce  qu'il  voit  faire  |  ^^  et  le  controle  |  a  sa 
fa^on.  I  ^*  11  tire  avec  son  bee  | 

1^  les  plantes  qu'on  vient  de  mettre  en  terre  |  ^^  comme 
pour  s'assurer  |  si  elles  sont  solides;  |  ^'  il  deterre  les 
graines,  |  ^®  non  pour  les  manger,  |  ^^  mais  «pour  voir.»  | 
2^  Un  jour,  I  2^  apres  que  le  jardinier,  | 

^  qui  venait  de  planter  |  cent  oignons  de  crocus,  |  ^^  sen 
est  alle,  |  ^*  il  les  sort  tons.  |  ^^  On  les  replante  |  le  lende- 
main,  |  ^^  il  les  deterre  encore;  |  ^'  et  Ion  est  oblige,  \ 
2®  apres  les  avoir  enfouis  |  une  troisieme  fois,  | 

2^  de  faire  disparaitre  les  trous  |  ^^  en  ratelant  |  la  surface, 
du  sol  I  ^^  pour  qu  'il  ne  les  retrouve  pas.  {Le  Temps 
16  mai,  1909.) 
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72  Exercise  22:  Debuts  d' Alfred  Stevens 

22.    1  Debuts  |  2  d^Alfred  Stevens. 

I.  ^  La  vocation  |  de  Stevens  |  ^  avait  ete  precoce  |  ^Quand, 
*  tout  jeune  encore,  |  ^  il  apprenait  le  dessin  [  a  Bruxelles, 
^  son  maitre  |  ^  lui  defendait  de  peindre : 


II.  ^  «Je  te  flanque  a  la  porte,  |  ^  si  tu  touches  |  a  un  pinceau»,  | 
^  lui  avait -il  dit.  III.  ^  Mais  1  eleve  |  ^  brulait  [  de 
desobeir. 

IV.  ^  Un  jour  |  que  le  professeur  etait  sorti,  |  ^  n'y  pouvant 
plus  tenir,  |  ^  il  va  acheter  des  couleurs  |  *  et  se  met  a 
brosser  |  ^  une  tete  d'homme.  V.  ^  Quand  le  maitre 
rentra,  I  ^  il  demanda : 


VI.  «Qui  a  fait  ceci?  —  VII.  C'est  le  petit  Stevens.  — 
VIII.  ^  Bien.  |  ^  Stevens,  |  ^  je  vais  te  reconduire  |  *  chez 
tes  parents. » 


IX.  ^  Tout  tremblant,  |  ^  le  gamin  |  le  suivit.  X.  ^  Arrive 
chez  le  grand-pere:  |  ^  «M.  Dufoix,  |  ^  s'ecria  le  pro- 
fesseur I  *  plus  emu  I  que  courrouce,  |  ^  voila  un  enfant  [ 
®  qui  sera  un  grand  peintre!  .  .  .» 

XI.  ^  La  prediction  |  ^  ne  tarda  pas  |  ^  aserealiser.  |  *StevenS( 
avait  a  peine  dix-sept  ans,  |  ^  lorsqu'il  debarquait  a 
Paris  I  ^  dans  I'ateher  |  de  Roqueplan.  |  "^  II  voulait,  | 

®  tout  de  suite,  |  ^  entrer  |  a  I'Ecole  |  des  Beaux-Arts.  | 
^°  Mais  I'artiste  |  ^^  Ten  dissuadait:  XII.  ^  «Tu  es  trop 
jeune,  |  ^  lui  disait-il,  I  ^  et  tu  ne  sais  rien  encore. » 
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74  Exercise  23:  Umwre  de  Moliere 


I 


XIII.  ^  A  force  d'insistance,  |  ^  le  jeune  Stevens  |  obtint 
pourtant  |  ^  rautorisation  |  de  se  presenter  |  *  a  I'examen 
suivant.  |  ^  II  fut  regu  le  seizieme,  I 

^  tandis  qu'aucun  |  des  autres  eleves  |  de  Roqueplan 
^  n'etait  admis.  XIV.  ^  Son  brave  homme  de  maitre 
2  n'en  revenait  pas!    (Annales  pol.  et  litt.,  2  sept.,  1906.) 


23.     ^  L'oeuvre  I  ^  de   Moliere. 


I.  ^  On  a  loue  Socrate  |  ^  d 'avoir  ramene  |  ^  la  philosophic 

*  du  del  en  terre.  |  ^  On  pourrait  dire  la  meme  chose, 

*  en  un  certain  sens,  I  ^  de  Moliere  I  ^  et  de  sa  comedie,  I 


®  car  il  a  substitue  |  au  libre  essor  |  de  1' imagination,  | 
^°  I'observation  exacte  |  et  scrupuleuse  |  ^  de  la  verite. 


II.  1  La  comedie,  |  ^  avant  Moliere,  |  ^  pendant  la  premiere 
moitie  |  du  XVI P  siecle,  |  *  n'avait  pas  ete  sans  merite  | 
^  ni  sans  beaute;  |  ®  elle  n'avait  manque  ni  de  verve,  | 
^  ni  d'esprit,  | 


*  ni  de  grace ;  |  ^  elle  avait  manque  |  ^®  de  verite.  |  ^^  Je 
la  nommerais  volontiers  |  ^^  comedie  d'imagination,  | 
^^  pour  I'opposer  |  ^^  a  la  comedie  |  d'observation.  | 


^^  Elle  procedait  |   de  la  fantaisie  |  italienne  |  ^^  et  de 
la  fantaisie  |  espagnole. 
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76  Exercise  24:  Ce  qui  est  difficile 

III.  ^  La  gloire  de  Moliere  |  ^  est  d'avoir  tire  |  ^  de  I'observj 
tion  pure  |  *  une  comedie  |  aussi  vraie  |  que  la  vie  |  ^ 
calquee  sur  elle.  |  ^  «Lorsque  vous  peignez  des  hommes, 

^  il  faut  pein|dre   d'apres  nature.  |  ®  On  veut   que   c( 
portraits  ressemblent,»  |  ^  a-t-il  dit  lui-meme.     {Petit 
Julleville,  Le  theatre  en  France.) 


24.    ^  Ce  qui  est  |  ^  difficile. 

I.  1  Au  debut,  |  ^  tout  est  difficile,  |  ^  et  ce  n'est  pas  seule- 
ment  |  *  ce  que  vous  entreprenez,  |  ^  c'est  tout,  |  ®  dans 
quelque  genre  |  "^  que  ce  soit.  |  ®  Rien  |  ^  de  ce  qui  merite  | 
d'etre  obtenu  |  ne  pent  I'etre,  | 

^®  je  dis  plus,  I  ^^  ne  doit  I'etre  |  ^^  sans  effort.  II.  ^  Ce 
qui  est  facile,  |  ^  ce  qui  est  amusant,  |  ^  ce  qui  s^  fait  tout 
seul,  I  *  quel  merite,  |  ^  je  vous  le  demande,  |  ^  avez-vous 
a  le  faire?  | 

'  Voila  une  grande  route  |  bien  unie  |  dans  la  plaine ;  | 
®  vous  y  marchez  |  ^  comme  le  premier  venu.  |  ^°  Cela 
n'a  rien  de  mal,  |  ^^  mais  qu'est-ce  que  cela  |  ^^  a  de 
meritoire?  |  ^^  Voici,  au  contraire,  |  ^*  au  bout  de  cette 
route  plate  | 

^^  une  montagne,  |  ^®  une  difficulte.  |  ^^  Allez-vous  j  vous 
arreter  |  ^^  pour  cela?  |  ^^  Non,  |  ^^  si  vous  avez  du  coeur ;  | 
2^  non,  I  22  si  vous  avez  du  bon  sens ;  |  ^3  non,  |  ^4  si  vous 
avez  de  1' esprit;  | 

2^  car,  1  26  si  vous  vous  arretez,  |  ^7  e'en  est  fait  de  vous,  | 
2®  e'en  est  fait  |  ^^  de  votre  avenir.  |  ^^  Si  le  premier 
obstacle  |  vous  arrete,  |  ^^  couchez-vous,  |  ^^  dormez! 
{K.  KUhn,  Franz.  Leseb.,  Mittel-  und  Oberstufe,  8  edit., 
p.  243.) 
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78  Exercise  25:  Discours  de  M.  Clemenceau 


25.    1  Discours  I  ^  de  M.  i  Clemenceau. 


I.  ^  Monsieur  le  President  de  la  Republique, 
2  Mesdames,  I  ^  Messieurs. 


II.  ^  Gambetta!  |  ^  A  ce  nom,  |  ^  toute  une  histoire  s'eveille,  | 

*  le  sol  fran^ais  tressaille ;  |  ^  une  affreuse  clameur  s'eleve  | 

*  de  jeunes  esperances  | 

^  trahies  |  par  le  destin.  |  ®  L'image  revit  soudain  |  ^  des 
catastrophes  sanglantes  |  ^°  ou  s'emmelent  tragiquement  | 
^^  les  atroces  miseres  |  ^^  d'un  peuple  au  plus  has  de 
rimpuissance  | 

^^  et  la  reconfortante  grandeur  |  ^*  des  energies  |  repara- 
trices  |  ^^  qui  n'accepteront  pas  |  ^^  d'etre  vaincues.  | 
^^  La  guerre  civile  |  ^®  apres  la  guerre  etrangere,  |  ^^  et 
des  luttes  oratoires  | 

2®  comme  il  n'en  est  pas  de  plus  grandes,  |  ^^  de  plus 
belles,  I  22  de  plus  fecondes,  |  ^  pour  aboutir  \  ^^  k  la 
fondation  |  de  la  Republique,  |  ^5  a  la  disparition  subite  | 
2^  de  rhomme  | 

^'  qui  avait  si  profondement  remue  |  ^s  son  temps  |  ^^  et 
son  pays. 


III.  ^  Pour  avoir  agi  |  ^  d'une  fagon  durable  |  ^  sur  I'imagina- 
tion  populaire,  |  ^  qu'ils  aient  traverse  I'espace  |  ^  en 
meteores  |  ^  ou  qu'ils  aient  lentement  forge  |  ^  sur  Ten- 
clume  des  jours  | 
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80  Exercise  26:  La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi 

^  une  armature  d'avenir,  |  ^  quelques  hommes  |  ont  eu  le  privi- 
lege I  ^^  d'exprimer  |  en  leur  passagere  figure  |  ^  tout  le  som- 
maire  d'un  temps.  |  ^^  A  Leon  Gambetta,  |  ^^  au  bon  et  grand 
Frangais,  | 

^^  dont  ce  monument  |  fixe  ici  la  memoire,  |  ^^  echut  cette  fortune 
rare  |  ^^  expliquee  |  par  une  puissance  irresistible  |  d'attraction,  | 
^'  de  concentration,  |  ^®  d 'impulsion  |  ^^  sous  laquelle  vinrent 
s'harmoniser,  | 

^®  en  nobles  manifestations  d'humanite,  |  ^^  les  courants  divers  | 
et  meme  contraires  |  ^^  des  mouvements  contemporains.  {Le 
Petit  Temps,  26  avril,  1909.) 


26.    1  La  Cigale  |  2  et  la  Fourmi. 

^  La  cigale,  |  ^  ay  ant  chante  | 

Tout  I'ete,  | 
^  Se  trouva  fort  depourvue  | 
^  Quand  la  bi|se  fut  venue:  | 
'  Pas  un  seul  petit  morceau 

De  mouche  |  ^  ou  de  vermisseau.  | 
®  Elle  alia  crier  famine  | 
^^  Chez  la  fourmi  |  sa  voisine,  | 
^^  La  priant  de  lui  preter  | 

Quelque  grain  |  ^^pour  subsister  | 
Jusqu'a  la  saison  nouvelle.  | 
^^  «Je  vous  paierai,  |  ^*  lui  dit-elle,  | 
^^  Avant  I'aout,  |  ^®  foi  d'animal,  | 
^^  Interet  |  et  principal.))  | 
^®  La  fourmi  n'est  pas  pretense:  | 
^®  C'est  la  son  moindre  defaut.  | 
2°  «Que  faisiez-vous  au  temps  chaud?  | 
2^  Dit-elle  a  cette  emprunteuse.  | 
22  —  Nuit  et  jour,  |  ^3  a  tout  venant  | 
2*  Je  chantais,  |  ^s  ne  vous  deplaise.  | 
*®  —  Vous  chantiez?  |  27  j'en  suis  fort  aise:  | 
2^  Eh  bien!  |  ^^  dansez  |  ^°  maintenant.* 

{La  Fontaine.) 
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82  Exercise  27:  Le  Corheau  et  le  Renard 


27.     ^  Le  Corbeau  I  ^  et  le  Renard. 


^  Maitre  corbeau,  |  ^  sur  un  ar  |  bre  perche,  | 
^  Tenait  en  son  bee  un  fromage.  | 

®  Maitre  renard,  |  ^  par  Todeur  |  alleche,  | 
®      Lui  tint  a  peu  pres  ce  langage:  | 
^      «He!  I  ^^  bonjour,  |  ^^  monsieur  du  Corbeau,  | 
^^  Que  vous  etes  joli!  |  ^®  Que  vous  me  semblez  beau!  | 
^^      Sans  mentir,  |  ^^  si  votre  ramage  | 
^^      Se  rapporte  |  a  votre  plumage,  | 
^^  Vous  e  I  tes  le  phenix  |  ^^  des  botes  de  ces  bois.»  | 
1®  A  ces  mots,  |  ^^  le  corbeau  |  ne  se  sent  pas  de  joie,  | 
2^      Et  pour  montrer  |  sa  belle  voix,  | 
^  II  ouvre  un  large  bee,  |  ^  laisse  tomber  sa  proie.  | 
^^  Le  renard  s'en  saisit  |  ^^  et  dit :  |  ^^  «Mon  bon  monsieur,  | 
2'  Apprenez  |  ^^  que  tout  flatteur  | 

2®  Vit  aux  depens  |  ^^  de  celui  |  ^^  qui  I'ecoute;  | 
^2  Cette  legon  |  vaut  bien  un  fromage,  |  ^^  sans  doute.»  | 
^      Le  corbeau,  |  ^^  honteux  |  et  confus,  | 
^^  Jura,  I  ^^mais  un  peu  tard,  |  ^®  qu'on  ne  I'y  prendrait  plus. 


(La  Fontaine.) 
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84  Exercise  28:  Apres  la  Bataille 


28.     ^  Apres  |  la  Bataille. 

2  Mon  pere,  |  ^  ce  heros  |  au  sourire  si  doux,  | 
*  Suivi  d'un  seul  housard  qu'il  aimait  entre  tous  | 
^  Pour  sa  grande  bravoure  |  ^  et  pour  sa  haute  taille,  | 
^  Parcourait  a  cheval,  |  ®  le  soir  d'une  bataille,  | 
^  Le  champ  couvert  de  morts  |  ^^  sur  qui  |  tombait  la  nuit.  | 
^^  II  lui  sembla  dans  Tombre  |  ^^  entendre  [  un  faible  bruit.  | 
^'  C'etait  un  Espagnol  |  de  I'armee  en  deroute  | 
^*  Qui  se  trainait  sanglant  i  sur  le  bord  de  la  route,  | 
^^  Ralant,  |  ^^  brise,  |  ^^  livide,  |  ^^  et  mort  |  plus  qu'a  moitie, 
^®  Et  qui  disait :  |  ^o  <(A  boire,  |  ^^  a  boire  |  ^^  par  pitie !»  | 
^^  Mon  pere,  |  ^^  emu,  |  ^^  tendit  a  son  housard  fidele  | 
^®  Une  gourde  de  rhum  |  qui  pendait  a  sa  selle,  | 
^'  Et  dit:  I  ^^  «Tiens,  |  ^^  donne  a  boire  |  ^^  a  ce  pau|vre  blesse.»  | 
^^  Tout  a  coup,  I  ^^  au  moment  |  ou  le  housard  baisse  | 
^  Se  penchait  vers  lui,  |  ^  I'homme,  |  ^^  une  espece  de  Maure,  | 
^*  Saisit  un  pistolet  |  qu'il  etreignait  encore,  | 
^^  Et  vise  au  front  mon  pere  |  ^^  en  criant :  |  ^®  «Caramba !»  | 
^^  Le  coup  passa  si  pres  |  ^^  que  le  chapeau  tomba  | 
*^  Et  que  le  cheval  |  *^  fit  un  ecart  |  en  arriere.  | 
^  «Donne-lui  |  tout  de  meme  a  boire,»  |  ^^  dit  mon  pere. 

(Victor  Hugo.) 
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86  Exercise  29:  Epiphanie 


29.    1  fipiphanie. 

2  Done,  I  ^  Balthazar,  |  *  Melchior  et  Caspar,  |  ^  les  Rois  Mages 
^  Charges  de  nefs  d'argent,  |  '^  de  vermeil  |  et  d'emaux  | 
®  Et  suivis  d'un  tres  long  cortege  |  de  chameaux,  | 
•  S'avancent,  |  ^°  tels  qu'ils  sont  |  "  dans  les  vieil|les  images. 

^2  De  rOrient  lointain,  |  ^^  ils  portent  leurs  hommages  | 
^*  Aux  pieds  du  fils  de  Dieu  |  ^^  ne  pour  guerir  les  maux  | 
^®  Que  souffrent  ici-bas  |  ^' Thomme  et  les  animaux;  | 
^®  Un  page  noir  |  ^^  soutient  leurs  ro|bes  a  ramages.  | 

2^  Sur  le  seuil  de  I'etable  ]  ou  veille  saint  Joseph,  I 

^  lis  6tent  humblement  |  la  couronne  du  chef  | 

^  Pour  saluer  I'Enfant,  |  ^  qui  rit  |  ^^  et  les  admire.  | 

2^  C'est  ainsi  qu' autrefois,  |  ^^  sous  Augustus  Caesar,  | 

2'  Sont  venus,  |  ^®  presentant  Tor,  |  ^^  I'encens  |  ^®  et  lamyrrhe 

^^  Les  Rois  Ma|ges  Caspar,  |  ^^  Melchior  |  et  Balthazar. 

{Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.) 
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30.     1  L'Oubli. 

2  Le  temple  est  en  ruine  |  ^  au  haut  |  du  promontoire. 
^  Et  la  Mort  a  mele,  |  ^  dans  ce  fauve  terrain,  | 
^  Les  Deesses  de  marbre  |  "^  et  les  Heros  d'airain  | 
®  Dont  I'herbe  solitaire  |  ^  ensevelit  la  gloire.  | 


^°  Seul,  I  "  parfois,  un  bouvier  |  menant  ses  buffles  boire, 
^2  De  sa  conque  |  ^^  ou  soupire  |  un  anti]que  refrain  | 
^*  Emplissant  le  del  calme  |  et  Thorizon  marin,  | 
^^  Sur  I'azur  infini  I  ^^  dresse  sa  forme  noire.  I 


^^  La  Terre  maternelle  |  ^^  et  douce  |  aux  anciens  Dieux, 
^®  Fait  a  chaque  printemps,  |  ^^  vainement  eloquente,  | 
^1  Au  chapiteau  brise  |  ^^  verdir  |  une  autre  acanthe ;  | 


2^  Mais  I'Homme  |  ^^  indifferent  i  au  re|ve  des  aieux  | 
^^  Ecoute  sans  fremir,  |  ^^  du  fond  des  nuits  sereines,  | 
^'  La  Mer  qui  se  lamente  |  ^^  en  pleurant  |  les  Sirenes. 

(Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.) 
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Intonation -pictures  to  Appendix  II  (p.  27). 

La. 


d. 
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a. 
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Intonation -pictures  to  Appendix  III  (p.  32), 

a. 


o 


1.  sing. •         ,  •  plu 


r. 


not        ^     *^ 


•         • 


o 


^.  sing. ^   »  plur. 
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3.  sing.       •  I plur. 


sint 


plui 


•  •  » 


b. 


•  •  • 

l.sg.*     r     *     pi.    ♦•     ..     .    .     sg.     .  -       pi. 


2.S9.       :         pi.    .>*'  .     sg.     ..•       pi.       .»•' 


a.sfl.      .  pi.      *  * '    sg.     . «       pi.  , 


Notes   to   the 
Intonation    Exercises 

EXERCISES    1—11. 

1 .  Note  the  falling  intonation.  The  French  often  use  it  in 
enumerations,  but  cf.  Ex.  20,  11.  20-31.  In  English  in  enumer- 
ations a  rising  intonation  is  used  for  each  item  except  the  last, 
which  has  a  falling  intonation.  (See  D.  Jones,  English  Phonetics, 
p.  158.)  In  English  the  voice  is  apt  to  "  glide  "  down  between  the 
syllables,  whereas  in  French  the  voice  "jumps"  down  to  the 
final  level  tone.  In  English  this  final  tone  is  usually  "  gliding  " — 
not  level  as  in  French.     (See  section  14,  p.  13.) 

2.  Note  the  rise  on  the  second  syllable. 

3.  4,  5.  In  French  the  pitch  ascends  gradually  tiU  the  highest 
tone  is  reached,  then  falls  abruptly  to  the  final  level  tone. 

6,  7,  8.  If  a  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  tone-groups  the 
trend  of  the  intonation  in  the  final  tone -group  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  single  tone-group,  e.g.  Ex.  1-5.  In  the  preceding 
tone-group,  or  groups,  the  rise  in  pitch  is  gradual  throughout, 
but  to  each  stressed  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  tone-group  there 
is  a  sudden  upward  jump,  the  high  pitch  indicating  that  the 
sense  is  not  completed  and  that  there  is  still  something  to  follow. 

9.  Double  tone-groups  (see  section  15,  p.  14). 
I.  9.     Meaning:  a  [I'ecole  de]  Saint-Cyr.  .  .  . 

10.  I.  6,  7;  II.  5,  7.  The  first  of  the  three  tone-groups  is  to 
be  read  as  a  rising  tone -group.     (See  Explanation  of  the  Symbols 

p.  19.) 

11.  1.  The  final  tone-group  is  to  be  read  as  a  falling  tone- 
group.     (Similarly  that  of  12.) 

Note. — Black  figures  denote  exercises ;  Roman  numerals,  the  sections 
of  the  texts;  and  small  Arabic  figures,  tone-groups. 

95  H 
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SENTENCES   FROM  DAILY   LIFE. 
EXERCISE  12.     Les   Repas. 

1.2.  See  Appendix  I.,  11.  B  (a)  (p.  25)  for  treatment  of  this  and 
other  final  tone-groups.  5-10.  Here  the  contrast  between  the 
seasons  is  emphasised.  Thus  the  final  syllable  of  the  tone-group 
en  eti  (8)  has  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  final  syllable  of  en  hiver 
(lO)  the  lowest.  Tone-group  5  contains  the  object  to  which  the 
following  remarks  refer,  therefore  the  pitch  rises  fairly  high,  and 
a  short  pause  separates  this  tone-group  from  what  follows.  6-8 
are  closely  related.  The  pitch  gradually  ascends;  tone-group 
7  begins  sUghtly  below  that  of  6,  so  that  the  pitch  of  its  final 
syllable  may  not  be  too  high,  and  thereby  force  the  pitch  of  8 
still  higher. 

V.  To  avoid  monotony,  the  time  of  day — matin  and  midi — is 
emphasised  in  the  first  section,  the  meal — gouter  and  diner — 
in  the  second.  3  and  6,  exceptional  cases — falHng  pitch  through- 
out ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  high  pitch  of  the  final  syllable  of  the 
preceding  tone -group,  by  means  of  which  the  hearer's  attention 
has  been  attracted;  this  object  having  been  achieved,  the  speaker 
no  longer  exerts  himself,  and  consequently  the  pitch  falls. 

VI.  3.  No  strong  stress  on  trois.  Remember  "equal  stress" 
in  French  (see  section  6,  Introduction).  The  words  ne...que 
give  aU  the  necessary  emphasis  to  the  numeral. 

VII.-IX.     On  falhng  tone  in  questions  cf.  note  to  Ex.  14,  p.  98. 

EXERCISE  13.     Les  Chronometres. 

I.  Tone -group  l  announces  the  subject  to  be  treated,  and 
therefore  its  final  syllable  has  the  highest  pitch ;  it  is  also  rendered 
prominent  by  the  fact  that  the  voice  jumps  up  abruptly  from 
syllable  3  to  syllable  4.  Tone-group  2  reaches  a  fairly  high  pitch  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  syllables ;  its  special  feature  is  the 
abrupt  fall  from  the  penultimate  to  the  final  syUable.  The 
teacher  should  read  servent  a  as  ssrvt  a  not  serv  a,  which  is 
rather  vulgar.  3-8.  Here  tone -group  5  [cadran)  is  the  most 
important,  and  therefore  its  final  syllable  has  the  highest  pitch. 
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3  and  4  gradually  ascend  till  tone-group  5  is  reached.  6  and  7 
are  co-ordinate,  and  might  therefore  have  the  same  pitch,  but 
French  speech  seeks  to  avoid  this  monotony,  hence  7  rises 
slightly  higher  than  the  neighbouring  tone-groups,  thus  giving 
the  end  of  the  sentence  more  variety. 

In  the  series  of  tone-groups  9-14,  9  and  10  simply  state  a  fact. 
The  interest  centres  in  the  following  explanatory  tone-groups 
where  the  sharp  contrast  between  heures  and  minutes  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  high  pitch  of  heures  and  the  low  pitch  of 
minutes. 

II.  1.  Absence  of  logical  stress  on  plusieurs  (see  Introduction, 
section  6).  1-2  and  3-5  are  similar  to  9-10  and  11-14  in  the 
preceding  section.  3-5.  The  middle  tone-group  has  the  highest 
pitch  (see  Ex.  10),  just  as  the  middle  syllable  of  the  three-syllable 
words:  etonnant,  etonne  has  the  highest  pitch  (see  Ex.  2). 

III.  1  is  a  rising  tone-group ;  similarly  IV.  4,  V.  l,  9,  U  (see  note 
to  Ex.  10).  2.  The  word  chronometres  is  not  to  be  read  as  in  the 
title,  but  according  to  Appendix  I.,  II.  ^  (p.  24).  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  petits,  having  the  maximum  of  prominence 
and  the  highest  pitch  (on  account  of  its  logical  importance), 
causes  the  first  two  syllables  of  chronometres  to  fall  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  The  abrupt  low  tone  of  the  final  syllable 
indicates  the  end  of  the  whole  sentence,  not  merely  that  of  a 
final  tone-group.  6-8.  en  or  is  not  more  important  than  en  acier, 
and  en  argent,  i.e.  no  contrast  is  in  this  case  impHed.  The 
intonation  merely  co-ordinates  the  names  of  the  metals  in  a 
falling  rather  than  level  trend.  The  tone-group  might  just  as 
well  have  been  arranged  as  in  II.  3-5,  with  the  highest  pitch  in 
the  middle  tone-group.  In  that  case  en  argent  would  not  be 
considered  more  important  than  en  or,  en  acier. 

IV.  2.  Haison  as  in  I.  2.  With  3  cf.  Ex.  12,  V.  3  and  6. 
Possibly  2  and  3  might  be  considered  as  one  tone-group,  the  four 
final  syllables  being  treated  like  those  in  Ex.  14,  VIII.  4  and 
others  (see  Appendix  I.,  II.  ^).  4.  By  treating  aussi  as  an 
independent  tone-group,  this  term,  expressing  the  logical  relation- 
ship between  the  two  clauses,  is  separated  from  the  statement 
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that  follows,  and  this  isolation  adds  to  the  lucidity  of  the  stjde. 

10.  Liaison  between  autres  and  en  ;  autres  therefore  treated  as  a 
dissyllabic  word. 

V.  For  the  regular  construction  of  1-3  and  4-6  cf.  the  note  to 

11.  3-5.  6.  regie,  pronounced  reigl,  which  in  this  case  results 
in  the  suppression  of  the  1.  12.  Liaison  as  in  IV.  10.  The 
indentation  in  the  rising  movement  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
word,  i.e.  after  the  au-,  the  succeeding  syllable  -tres  having  a 
lower  pitch.  13-17.  Notice  the  symmetrical  construction  of 
this  series  of  tone-groups — the  highest  pitch  occurring  in  the 
middle  tone-group  (see  section  17,  Introduction).  17.  The  two 
syllables  preceding  the  final  low  tone  fall  as  in  III.  2,  with  this 
difference  that  in  this  case  the  three  syllables  form  an  independent 
tone -group.  Hence  the  differences  in  the  corresponding  intona- 
tion pictures — in  III.  2  two  independent  dots,  in  V.  17  two  dots 
joined  by  a  line. 

EXERCISE    14.      Questions. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  all  the 
questions  in  this  exercise  end  with  a  falling  intonation.  A 
general  rule  seems  to  be  that  questions  beginning  with  an  inter- 
rogative word  do  not  require  a  further  indication  of  their  inter- 
rogative character ;  cf .  the  following  English  sentences :  Who 
told  you  to  ?  When  would  he  do  it  ?^ — ^both  with  falling  intona- 
tion. Another  general  rule  for  both  French  and  English  is  that 
"direct  questions  capable  of  being  answered  by  'yes'  or  'no' 
have  a  rising  intonation  at  the  end,"  e.g.  «Avez-vous  ete  ci 
Paris ?»  and  "Have  you  been  in  Paris?"  (For  exceptions  to 
this  rule  see  D.  Jones,  English  Phonetics,  §§  711-713.)  It  will 
be  seen  that  none  of  the  questions  in  Ex.  14  (except  perhaps  the 
last)  can  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no." 

Note  also  that  in  Ex.  14  the  teacher  is  not  seeking  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity;  he  is  merely  "examining"  and  requires  an  answer 

^  Palmer,  English  Intonation,  pp.  12  and  13. 

These  sentences  could  also  be  spoken  with  a  rising  intonation  "if  they 
demand  a  repetition  of  an  answer  that  one  has  failed  to  hear  or  finds  it 
hard  to  credit."  See  Coleman's  article  Intonation  and  Emphasis, 
Miscellanea  Phonetica,  1914. 
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from  the  pupil.  Of  course  there  are  special  circumstances  in 
which  the  questions  in  Ex.  14  might  be  spoken  with  a  rising 
intonation  at  the  end.  As  M.  de  Fourmestraux  points  out : 
nDans  un  feu  roulant  de  questions  et  de  reponses  courtes,  il  va  de 
sot  que  les  questions  peuvent  etre  egalement  posies  sur  un  ton 
ascendant,  devant  un  groupe  d' Sieves,  pour  exiger  une  reponse 
immediate,  claire,  precise,  et  soutenir  I'attention  de  chacun  d'eux 
par  cette  repetition  du  ton  culminant  a  la  fin  de  la  question.)) 

III.  2,  3.  No  logical  stress  on  petite  and  grande;  cf.  13,  II.  1 
and  the  Introduction,  section  6. 

VIII.  4.     Cf.  13,  IV.  3. 

EXERCISE  15.     Intonation  de  Commandement. 

For  intonation  of  En  Classe,  cf.  Ex.  1. 

The  intonation  de  commandement  is  similar  to  the  intonation 
used  in  ordinary  statements — the  pitch  gradually  ascends  and 
then  falls  suddenly  to  the  final  S3dlable  (II.  2,  III.  8,  etc.),  as  in 
Exercises  1-5;  and,  in  cases  of  two  tone-groups,  as  in  Exercises 
6-7.  In  cases  where  the  pitch  falls  throughout  the  tone -group 
(I.  1,  etc.)  the  command  is  of  a  peremptory  nature;  the  pupil  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  will  stand  no  nonsense.  Where 
the  pitch  gradually  ascends  and  rises  to  the  final  syllable  a 
threat  is  implied — the  high  pitch  denotes  that  there  is  more  to 
follow,  and  the  pupil  in  his  own  mind  adds  .  .  .  "otherwise 
.  .  .!"  (II.  2,  second  picture). 

These  characteristic  tones  of  command  are,  of  course,  common 
to  all  languages. 

CONNECTED  TEXTS. 

Note. 

The  student's  aim  is,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  read  fluently  any 
given  French  text  with  the  correct  intonation  and  without  having 
continually  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  intonation-pictures. 
As  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  are  fairly  long,  and 
express  a  variety  of  emotions  and  ideas,  it  might  perhaps  be  well 
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to  indicate  roughly  how  the  exercises  should  be  studied.  First, 
the  whole  passage  should  be  glanced  through  quickly ;  then,  with 
the  help  of  the  Notes,  the  student  should  try  to  discover  the 
reason  for  the  intonation  of  the  various  sentences  as  depicted 
in  the  accompanying  intonation-pictures.  Keeping  this  reason 
in  mind,  the  student  should  next  practise  the  intonation  of  the 
individual  sentences  with  the  assistance  of  the  intonation- 
pictures.  Then  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage  should  be 
attempted,  the  student  endeavouring  to  intone  the  sentences 
correctly.  To  aid  his  memory  he  might  mark  the  trend  of  the 
intonation  above  a  few  of  the  words  or  word-groups  in  the 
printed  passage — in  the  earlier  exercises  perhaps  only  the  point 
culminant  of  each  sentence ;  in  the  later  and  more  difficult  exercises 
he  may  find  it  necessary  similarly  to  mark  the  high  tones  next  in 
importance.  After  thorough  work  of  this  sort,  the  student  will 
be  capable  of  reading  the  whole  passage  without  any  external 
help  whatsoever,  for  by  this  time  he  will  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  correct  intonation.  If  he  works  through  all  the  exercises 
according  to  this  plan,  he  will  find  that  by  the  time  he  has  reached 
Ex.  30,  he  will  be  able  to  intone  any  passage  of  French  prose  or 
verse  in  such  a  manner  that  a  native  would  recognise  it  as  being 
typically  French. 

Such  detailed  preliminary  work  is,  of  course,  hardly  so  neces- 
sary if  the  French  texts  are  simple,  straightforward  narratives. 
A  study  of  the  earlier  exercises  will  enable  the  student  to  intone 
such  texts  correctly. 

EXERCISE   16.      Henri   IV  et  Sully. 

I.  1-4.  In  this  series  of  tone-groups  the  name  of  the  principal 
character — Sully — ^has,  naturally,  the  highest  pitch.  Tone-groups 
1  and  2  gradually  ascend  till  the  highest  tone  in  3  is  reached; 
the  final  low  tone  is  preceded  by  two  rising  syllables  (cf.  Ex.  2) 
5.  Un  jour,  being  an  expression  of  time  common  to  the  four 
succeeding  tone-groups,  is  separated  from  them  by  a  short  pause. 
6-11.  In  this  series  of  tone-groups  V Arsenal — where  the  scene 
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takes  place — has  the  highest  pitch.  A  too  regular  rise  in  pitch 
in  tone-groups  6-9  would  have  been  monotonous,  and  the  pitch 
of  tone -group  9  might  also  have  been  forced  too  high.  The  pitch 
of  8  is  therefore  slightly  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  tone- 
groups,  and  this  renders  9  more  prominent — on  recule  pour 
mieux  sauter.  At  the  same  time,  7 — where  mention  is  made  of 
Sully's  enemies — stands  out  as  the  next  most  important  tone- 
group  between  6  and  8. 

II.  1.  La  bears  the  same  logical  relationship  to  tone-groups 
2-4  as  un  jour  does  to  6-9  above.  It,  too,  is  treated  as  an 
independent  tone-group  (cf.  note  to  Ex.  13,  IV.  4),  and  receives  a 
strong  stress,  but  there  is  no  pause  between  Id  and  the  following  il 
(cf .  papa^a^a^aller  d  Paris,  i.e.  no  "  glottal  stop  "  in  French) .  2-4, 
the  unannounced  entrance,  is  the  most  striking  fact,  therefore 
tone-group  2  has  the  highest  pitch.  3  is  intermediary,  and 
prepares  for  the  fall  on  the  final  syllable  of  4 — the  end  of  the 
sentence.  5-8  table  receives  special  prominence  on  account  of 
its  logical  importance  in  the  sentence  (for  the  intonation  of  8 
cf.  Appendix  I., 11.^).  9-ii.  Depuis  quand :  the  most  important 
words  in  the  sentence ;  therefore  quand  has  the  highest  tone  and 
the  preceding  syllables  show  the  usual  rise  in  pitch;  10  shows  a 
fall  in  pitch,  despite  its  interrogative  character — the  question  is 
really  a  demand  (cf.  notes  to  Ex.  14).  ii.  Expressions  of  a 
parenthetical  nature  usually  have  a  low  level  intonation  (cf. 
14,  also  III.  7  and  9).  12-14.  Depuis  trois  heures  contains  the 
whole  point  of  the  answer,  therefore  the  final  syllable  of  this 
tone-group  has  the  characteristic  high  tone.  No  stress  on  trois 
(whereas  three  would  certainly  be  stressed  in  EngHsh).  The 
French,  however,  are  not  fond  of  cette  maniere  un  peu  lourde 
d'appuyer  sur  les  determinatifs  (see  Introduction,  section  6).  For 
the  intonation  of  13  cf.  that  of  8,  I.  11  and  III.  6. 

III.  1-6.  The  pitch  from  1-3  must  rise  very  gradually,  so 
that  the  direct  question  in  tone-group  4  may  stand  out  more 
prominently.  The  chief  stress  and  the  highest  pitch  occur  on 
vous  (Enghsh  pupils  are  apt  to  stress  the  first  syllable  of  the 
verb !)    5-6  are  unimportant — they  might  just   as  well  have 
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preceded  tone-group  4,  hence  the  pitch  falls  as  in  a  statement^ 
this  falling  trend  is  similar  to  that  of  tone-groups  12-13  in  II. 
(cf.  Appendix  I.,  ILy4).  In  I.  4  this  intonation  would  also  have 
been  possible,  but  the  intonation  recorded  gives  the  tone -group 
greater  prominence — which  it  deserves  on  account  of  the  apposi- 
tion. 

In  this  and  the  following  connected  texts  we  would  again 
remind  the  English  reader  that  there  is  an  abrupt  rise  in  pitch 
between  the  preceding  syllable  and  the  point  culminant,  and  an 
abrupt  fall  in  pitch  between  the  penultimate  and  final  syllables 
of  a  sentence.  Both  the  point  culminant  and  the  final  low  tone 
are  level.  The  tendency  in  English  is  to  let  the  voice  "glide" 
throughout  these  syllables.  If  this  tendency  can  be  overcome, 
the  reader's  French  intonation  will  at  once  show  a  marked 
improvement. 

EXERCISE   17.      Le  Sou  Perdu. 

1.  1-6.  The  construction  and  intonation  of  this  Fentence  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  16,  I.  5-11,  except  that  here  we  find  two 
double  tone-groups  at  the  beginning  in  place  of  single  tone-groups 
as  in  16,  I.  5-11.  Tone-group  5  contains  the  point  culminant 
(note  the  very  high  pitch  !),  because  this:  oh  jet  perdu — a  variation 
of  the  title — is  the  centre  of  interest. 

II.  1-6.  The  speaker  questions  the  child  with  the  intention  of 
comforting  him,  therefore  we  find  the  falling  intonation  expressing 
sympathy  instead  of  the  rising  intonation  expressing  curiosity 
(cf.  the  intonation  of  Pauvre  enfant!  expressing  sympathy). 

2.  Cf.  note  to  16,  II.  il.  4-7.  Interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  style.  The  French  comparatively  seldom  connect  their 
principal  clauses.  The  logical  connection  of  the  ideas  suffices.  In 
English  the  words  and  now  would  probably  have  been  inserted 
before  the  sentence,  Fve  lost  it,  otherwise  the  latter  following 
immediately  upon  a  sentence  ending  with  a  rising  intonation — 
expressing  the  anticipation  of  more  to  follow — would  have 
sounded  very  odd.  In  French,  however,  it  seems  quite  natural. 
9.  Parenthesis,  see  16,  II.  11.     10.  Falling  intonation  expressing 
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sympathy  as  in  i.  The  vowel  in  ce  may  be  elided  in  familiar 
conversation,  but  in  school  this  careless  pronunciation  should  be 
avoided. 

III.  3.  The  high  pitch  of  mais  and  its  separation  from  the 
following  sentence  by  a  short  pause  (cf.  note  to  16,  I.  5)  is 
characteristic  of  French.  4.  Note  the  high  pitch  of  Id. — im- 
possible in  English.  5.  This  tone-group  forms  the  transition 
between  4  and  6.  The  trend  of  the  intonation  in  tone -groups  10 
and  11  is  similar  to  that  of  11.  6  and  7,  and  II.  11  and  12. 


EXERCISE  18.     La  Peche. 

I.  1.  The  word  Charles  is  separated  from  tone-group  2  by  its 
high  pitch,  also  perhaps  by  a  short  pause  (cf.  16,  I.  5  and 
17,  III.  3).  Note  the  high  level  tone  in  French;  English  people 
would  be  apt  to  let  the  voice  rise  throughout  the  word.  1-6. 
Notice  the  relation  of  tone-groups  2  and  4,  each  containing  a 
point  culminant :  [commisjsion  and  [recomjpense.  These  are 
the  most  important  words  in  the  sentence,  therefore  their  final 
syllables  have  the  highest  pitch.  Nevertheless,  recompense  is  of 
greater  importance  for  the  story,  so  -pense  ought  to  be  spoken 
with  a  distinctly  higher  pitch  than  -sion;  unfortunately  this  is 
not  brought  out  clearly  enough  in  the  intonation-picture. 
Remember  the  abrupt  "jump"  up  to  the  point  culminant;  it  may 
sound  odd  to  English  ears,  but  it  is  typically  French  (see  note 
at  the  end  of  Ex.  16). 

II.  1-5.  The  intonation -picture  shows  that  [grand']  soif — the 
most  important  word — has  the  strongest  stress  and  the  highest 
pitch.  Tone-group  4  reaches  a  similar  pitch,  it  is  true,  but  this 
is  due  to  its  being  a  double  tone -group,  and  thus  having  two 
"starting-points";  besides,  there  is  no  particular  stress  on  the 
final  syllable  of  the  tone-group.  It  would  be  possible  to  read  the 
sentence  in  such  a  way  that  stress  would  be  laid  on  the  result 
(manger  avec  delices)  rather  than  the  cause  (grand'  soif),  in  which 
case  delices  would  have  the  highest  pitch,  and  tone-groups  2  and  3 
would  be  mere  parenthetical  clauses  having  a  low  level  intonation. 
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III.  This  sentence  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  sym- 
metrical rise  and  fall. 

IV.  The  falhng  intonation  of  tone-groups  l,  4  and  5  expresses 
sympathy. 

V.  1.  Mais,  an  exceptional  case  (forming  a  contrast  to 
17,  III.  3) ;  the  word  is  rapidly  uttered,  without  a  pause  between 
it  and  the  following  words.  1-4.  Here  the  first  tone-group 
really  consists  of  three  short  tone-groups  which  are  spoken 
rapidly,  the  speaker  hurrying  over  lesser  details  in  order  to  tell 
us  of  the  Httle  girl's  unselfish  act.  In  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  tone-groups  the  pitch  of  the  final  syllable 
of  the  third  is  naturally  comparatively  high.  This  high  pitch 
also  indicates  in  an  effective  way  how  tempting  it  would  have 
been  to  eat  the  whole  peach  oneself.  It  would  have  been  possible 
to  contrast  tone-groups  l  and  tone-groups  2-4  from  another 
point  of  view,  and  interpret  them  as  in  Ex.  17,  11.  6  and  7  and 
11-12.     2-4  normal  intonation  (cf.  Ex.  13,  II.  3-5). 


EXERCISE  19.      Lettre   de  Victor  Hugo  a  un  Enfant. 

I.  1-8.  In  the  first  half  (i-5)  of  this  sentence  we  should  expect 
tone-group  5  to  have  the  highest  pitch,  as  it  forms  a  contrast  to 
tone-group  7  {au  poete).  But  if  the  pitch  ascended  up  to  the 
end  of  5  the  high  tone  would  indicate  that  there  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  more  to  follow — which  is  not  the  case  here  (it  is  a  question 
of  two  actions  complete  in  themselves).  Thus  the  highest  pitch 
occurs  in  tone-group  4.  Tone-group  2  begins  lower  than  i  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  syllables  which  would  otherwise 
reach  too  high  a  pitch.  6-8  (cf.  Ex.  10)  and  9-10  (cf.  Ex.  8) 
are  regular.  With  6-8  cf.,  too,  the  note  to  Ex.  13,  II.  3-5. 
lc-15  are  similar  to  6-8,  and  the  trend  of  the  intonation  after 
the  preceding  point  culminant  is  the  same  as  in  18,  V.  2-4. 

II.  1-8  form  a  logical  whole.  4  is  a  parenthesis  (see  note  to 
Ex.  17,  II.  9);  tone-group  6  is  of  a  like  nature — notice  the  high 
pitch  used  in  order  to  attract  attention.  The  following  tone- 
groups  contain  the  real  melody  of  the  sentence  :  1-3,  5  and  7-8. 
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In  1-3  the  pitch  gradually  ascends  and  follows  the  normal  course 
in  5,  7  and  8.  The  isolated  mats  should  be  pronounced  abruptly, 
perhaps  even  with  a  final  coup  de  glotte.  9-10.  Simple  statement 
of  a  fact  (cf.  Ex.  8).  11-13.  Note  the  high  level  tone  of  the 
last  syllable  of  medecins  and  the  low  level  tone  of  mere.  1 6.  Tone 
of  command — same  intonation  as  a  statement  (see  note  to 
Ex.  15).  20-22  and  23-24  are  contrasted.  In  20-22  the  pitch 
is  kept  low  so  that  tone-group  23  may  be  rendered  more 
prominent  by  the  sudden  rise  in  pitch.  25.  Similar  to  6 — high 
pitch  in  order  to  attract  attention.     29-30.  Similar  to  Ex.  7. 


EXERCISE  20.     Marseille. 

Note. — This  exercise  is  rather  more  difficult  than  numbers 
21-23,  so  it  might  well  be  omitted  till  a  later  stage. 

I.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  intonation  of  the  word 
Marseille  as  the  title  (see  Ex.  1)  and  as  the  first  word  of  a  sentence 
I.  1.  Highest  pitch  in  tone-group  2  as  M.'s  commercial  value 
is  of  greater  importance  than  its  popularity.  3  forms  the 
transition  between  2  and  4.  5-32  reasons  for  M.'s  popularity. 
33-39  cause  of  its  commercial  importance.  5-15.  Why  M.  is  so 
well-known  among  the  different  classes  of  the  population;  there- 
fore highest  tone  in  12.  5-10.  Regular  rise  in  pitch  in  three 
double  tone-groups.  11.  The  tone-group  ends  with  low  pitch  and, 
as  the  predicate,  it  sums  up,  for  the  time  being,  the  three  pre  ceding 
subjects.  Besides  this  the  low  tone,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
forms  a  point  de  read  which  enables  the  following  point  culminant 
to  stand  out  more  prominently.  13-15.  Here  the  pitch  gradually 
falls  after  12.  14  and  15  might  have  been  read  as  one  tone- 
group,  but  the  division  into  two  gives  greater  prominence  to  the 
adjective.  16-18.  Contrary  to  the  rule,  the  first  syllable  of 
captivante  has  a  higher  pitch  than  the  second;  hence  the  word 
has  a  greater  importance  and  attracts  more  attention  to  itself. 
The  syllable  cap-,  too,  receives  a  shght  stress,  which,  however, 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  -vante.  19-32.  M.'s  position  in  the 
Midi  is  all-important,   therefore  tone-group   24  has  the  point 
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culminant.  The  possession  of  the  advantages  due  to  a  southern 
situation  is  not  so  much  emphasised  as  is  the  absence  of  any 
material  drawbacks;  hence  the  trend  of  the  intonation  in  19-22 
is  rather  monotonous,  whereas  tone-groups  25-32  are  distinctly 
more  varied  and  la  poussiere  (28)  reaches  the  high  pitch  of 
France  (24).  33-39.  Tone -group  34  has  the  highest  pitch  as 
in  it  the  chief  cause  of  M.'s  commercial  importance  is  stated. 
Low  tone  in  36 — preliminary  completion  of  the  thought  (similar 
to  11  above).  The  three  following  tone-groups  merely  enlarge 
upon  the  entree  magnifique,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  pause.  The  middle  of  the  three  tone-groups  (38)  has,  as 
usual,  a  slightly  higher  pitch  than  the  other  two.  37  and  38 
could  also  be  treated  as  a  double  tone -group,  but  the  division 
into  single  tone-groups  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  idea 
of  the  whole  country  (as  contrasted  with  the  single  port) 
(of.  the  treatment  of  15  above).  40-46.  The  low  tone  of  41 
unites  40  and  41 ;  but,  in  order  to  indicate  that  there  is  more 
to  follow,  the  pitch  of  41  is  sHghtly  higher  than  that  of  40.  The 
remainder  of  the  sentence  develops,  in  apposition,  the  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  Cannehihe,  and  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
fact  of  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  (43).  44-46 
closely  connected  like  37-39  above. 

II.  1-3.  Usual  treatment  of  three  connected  tone-groups.  4-7. 
The  two  towns  are  contrasted  with  Marseille.  When  words  in  a 
sentence  are  joined  by  ?n  .  .  .  ni,  the  second  usually  receives  greater 
prominence.  Thus  the  final  syllable  of  Bordeaux  has  the  highest 
pitch.  8-53.  A  truly  gigantic  period,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
analysed.  It  consists,  hke  all  periods,  of  the  protasis  (8-46) 
and  the  apodosis  (47-53).  The  magnitude  of  the  period  is  due 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  protasis.  The  latter  describes 
in  four  series  of  tone-groups  (a)  the  brisk  maritime  trade  (9-17), 
ih)  the  abundant  merchandise,  and  above  all  the  motley  crowd  on 
the  quays  (18-34),  (c)  the  business  dealings  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  harbour  (35-42),  {d)  the  inexhaustible  topic  of 
conversation:  commerce  and  money  (43-46).  The  characteristic 
way  in  which  the  French  would  intone  a  comprehensive  sentence 
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like  the  above  may  be  stated  shortly  as  follows :  each  series  of 
tone-groups  is  spoken  more  or  less  uniformly,  the  last  tone-group 
only  of  each  series  being  rendered  prominent  by  a  sudden  rise  in 
pitch.  Series  h  and  d  show  very  slight  variations  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  pitch;  in  a  alone  the  pitch  gradually  ascends 
throughout  each  tone-group  till  the  point  culminant  is  reached. 
This  sudden  rise  in  pitch  indicating  the  final  tone -groups  of  the 
series  takes  place  only  in  a-c\  it  does  not  occur  in  d,  and  for 
the  following  reason :  alors  (47)  sums  up  in  two  syllables  the  whole 
preceding  39  tone-groups;  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  important 
word  in  the  whole  long  period,  and  there  must  be  a  more  strongly 
marked  rise  in  pitch  for  its  final  syllable  than  that  which 
occurs  between  the  preceding  and  the  final  syllables  in  the 
series  a-c,  it  ought,  indeed,  to  rise  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  and 
to  make  this  possible  the  series  d,  instead  of  rising  to  a  point 
culminant,  must  end  on  as  low  a  pitch  as  the  preceding  uniformity 
allows. 

The  reader  who  has  worked  through  the  notes  to  the  preceding 
exercises  will  be  able  to  study  for  himself  the  details  of  the  upward 
trend  of  the  intonation  in  a,  and  the  slight  variations  in  the 
uniformity  of  h  and  d;  also  the  melody  of  the  apodosis  (48-53). 
We  would  just  point  out  that  in  series  a  tone -groups  10  and  11 
are  to  be  treated  as  a  parenthesis,  and  will  therefore  have  a 
slightly  lower  pitch  than  the  preceding  tone-groups ;  the  sentence 
melody  makes  a  fresh  start  after  the  parenthesis.  Note,  too, 
that  whereas  the  high  tone  of  the  final  tone-groups  of  h  and  c  is 
justified  on  account  of  their  importance,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  the  final  tone-group  of  a ;  the  arret  a  la  douane  is  in  no  respect 
more  important  than  any  of  the  preceding  details  concerning 
the  maritime  trade. 

As  far  as  tone-groups  20-3 1  are  concerned,  they  might  no  doubt 
be  read  with  falHng  intonation  as  in  Exercises  1-3 ;  tone-group  31 
alone  would  again  show  a  rise  in  pitch  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  upward  trend  of  the  intonation  in  the  rest  of  the 
passage.  This  falling  intonation  is  probably  more  generally 
used  in  informal  conversation,   whereas  the  rising  intonation 
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indicated  here  is  consistent  with  the  intonation  of  the  whole 
passage,  and  is  the  characteristic  melody  one  would  use  in 
speaking  from  a  platform  or  pulpit. 

III.  1-4  might  also  be  read  as  follows  :  il  me  paralt  impossible — 
d'enumerer — toutes  les  marchandises — et  tous  les  prodnits — 
apportes  \  ou  emharques — a  Marseille,  i.e.  in  six  tone-groups, 
with  the  point  culminant  in  4.  5-13  have  two  naturally  prominent 
tone-groups  [the  purposes  for  which  the  imported  corn  will  be 
used]  [a)  for  supplementing  the  inadequate  French  resources, 
(h)  for  flour  [to  be  exported].  Hence  tone-groups  9  and  12  have 
the  point  culminant.  The  latter  might  just  as  well  have  been 
indicated  in  12  by  a  small  ring  instead  of  a  dot.  The  pitch  of  the 
first  two  sections  of  tone -group  9  is  intentionally  kept  low,  so 
that  the  final  high  tone  may  stand  out  more  prominently  above 
the  preceding  tone-groups.  Note  also  that  the  high  tone  on 
France  is  not  meant  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  country 
as  compared  with  other  countries ;  but  that  this  high  tone  at  the 
end  of  a  tone-group  affects  the  whole  preceding  section  of  the 
tone -group,  though  its  pitch  be  for  the  most  part  comparatively 
low.  10-13  may  be  treated  as  an  independent  tone-group  showing 
symmetrical  rise  cind  fall;  cf.  the  trend  of  the  intonation  in  the 
series  of  tone-groups  I.  6-8  and  13-15  in  Ex.  19.  14-23.  Just 
as  M.  was  rendered  prominent  by  the  sentence  construction  in 
tone-group  5,  so  it  receives  prominence  here  by  its  high  final  tone 
and  its  independent  position.  The  high  pitch  in  15  emphasises 
the  imports  from  Algeria  and  the  Levant  more  strongly  than 
those  from  the  colonies.  The  fairly  uniform  intonation  in 
16-18  with  the  final  tone-group  19  recalls  the  melody  of  the  much 
longer  series  of  enumerations  in  II.  20-31.  The  rising  movement 
of  20-22  is  not  completed  in  23,  but  merely  suspended. 

IV.  1-6.  The  fact  of  M.'s  development — tone-group  5 — 
receives  greater  prominence  than  the  causes  (l-2)  and  external 
evidence  (6).  Tone-group  3  has  a  merely  formal  value,  hence  its 
pitch  is  lower  than  that  of  2;  tone -group  4  in  its  position  between 
verb  and  object  is  of  secondary  importance,  so  the  pitch  falls  still 
lower.     7-8.  Here  the  increase  in  population  is  opposed  to  the 
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harbour  trade,  consequently  highest  pitch  in  7.  If  mime  had 
had  the  highest  pitch  followed  by  a  falling  intonation  in  the 
next  tone-group,  particular  attention  would  have  been  drawn 
to  the  parallel  between  the  incresising  trade  and  the  increasing 
population.  9-14  and  15-21  need  no  comment.  22-29.  The 
low  tone  on  the  last  syllable  of  tone-group  26  sums  up  prelimin- 
arily the  idea  of  the  quantities  of  merchandise  piled  up  in  the 
harbour  station  (cf.  note  to  I.  1 1  above).  At  the  same  time  this 
low  tone -group  separates  the  preceding  and  the  following  rising 
tone-groups  and  their  contents  from  each  other  (the  crowding  into 
M.  on  the  one  hand  and  the  distribution  throughout  France  on 
the  other),  and  so  materially  aids  the  quick  comprehension  of 
the  two  sets  of  ideas.  The  student  will  find  this  particular 
treatment  of  the  intonation  in  26  useful  when  he  is  working  out 
other  texts  for  himself. 

EXERCISE  21.     Le  Corbeau  Malicieux. 

The  language  of  this  little  prose-passage  is  so  simple  and 
natural  that  the  intonation  follows  a  normal  trend  throughout. 
It  contains  in  all  11  series  of  tone-groups  (sentences).  Three  of 
these  (the  title,  I.  8-9,  II.  1-2)  consist  of  two  tone-groups  and 
correspond  exactly  to  the  examples  in  Exercise  8.  Two  others 
(II.  14-16,  17-19)  have  three  tone-groups  with  the  highest  pitch 
occurring  in  the  middle  tone-group,  as  is  the  rule  in  most  sentences 
consisting  of  three  tone-groups;  cf.  Exercise  10  and  numerous 
examples  in  the  preceding  connected  texts.  Two  sentences 
(II.  3-6  and  21-24;  20  is  an  independent  tone-group)  consist 
of  four  tone -groups,  the  highest  pitch  occurring  in  one  instance 
in  the  second  tone-group,  in  the  other  instance  in  the  third. 
In  the  sentence  containing  five  tone-groups  (II.  7-1 1)  the  highest 
pitch  is  found  nearer  the  beginning,  but  it  might  just  as  well  have 
occurred  in  the  middle  tone -group.  In  the  introductory  sentence 
(I.  1-7),  which  consists  of  seven  tone-groups,  tone-group  4  shows 
the  highest  pitch;  this  divides  the  sentence  absolutely  sym- 
metrically. The  concluding  sentence  II.  25-31,  consisting  Hke- 
wise  of  seven  tone-groups,  is  divided  into  two  sections  (25-26 
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and  27-31),  which  are  again  perfectly  symmetrical:  25-26,  as 
shown  in  Ex.  8,  and  27-31  with  the  highest  tone  occurring 
exactly  in  the  middle.  The  position  of  the  highest  tone  is  in  all 
cases  so  self-evident  that  variations  are  hardly  possible.  Except, 
perhaps,  in  tone-group  II.  7-11,  where,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  highest  pitch  in  tone- 
group  9  instead  of  tone-group  8  as  shown  in  the  intonation- 
picture.  In  the  latter  case  more  stress  is  laid  on  what  prompts 
the  action ;  in  the  former  the  action  itself  would  be  emphasised. 
It  seems,  further,  that  the  high  pitch  in  tone-group  8,  rather  than 
in  9,  gives  the  sentence  a  quieter  movement,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  simple  style  of  the  story. 

The  fact  that  in  tone-group  II.  6,  the  word  regulierement  does 
not  follow  the  normal  intonation  of  Ex.  3,  but  falls  throughout, 
indicates  that  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  word  (cf.  note  to  Ex.  20, 
I.  18).  With  tone-group  20  compare  the  note  to  Ex.  16,  I.  5; 
note  the  large  interval  between  the  syllables  and  the  upward 
jump  to  a  high  level  tone.  29.  The  high  pitch  on  trous  does  not 
affect  this  word  alone,  but  the  whole  content  of  the  tone-group 
(cf.  note  to  Ex.  20,  III.  9). 

EXERCISE  22.     Debuts  d'Alfred  Stevens. 

I.  1.  For  the  falling  intonation  of  the  word  Stevens  in  the  title, 
and  its  rising  intonation  in  tone-group  i  cf.  Ex.  20,  I.  i. 

The  rising-falling  treatment  of  sentences  containing  two  tone- 
groups  was  dealt  with  in  Exercises  6-9.  It  occurs  here  in 
I.  1-2,     II.  1-2,     III.  1-2,    V.  1-2,    VIII.  3-4,     IX.  1-2,    X.  5-6, 

XI.  10-11,  XIV.  1-2. 

The  normal  intonation  of  sentences  containing  three  tone- 
groups  with  the  point  culminant  occurring  in  the  middle  tone- 
group  is  met  with  in  XI.  4-6  and  7-9. 

III.  2.  If  tone-group  2  is  read  as  a  single  tone-group,  i.e. 
without  the  indentation  shown  in  the  picture,  the  idea  of  brulaii 
is  not  so  much  emphasised.  IV,  l.  Un  jour  is  closely  connected 
with  que,  and  hence  cannot  form  an  independent  tone -group  as 
in  21,  II.  20  and  elsewhere.     It  is  quite  natural  that  the  pitch 
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of  the  unstressed  words  que  le  should  be  slightly  lower  than  that 
of  jour — hence  the  appearance  of  the  double  tone -group  with 
the  indentation.  IV.  5.  Tete  d'homme  to  be  spoken  as  (t e:d  d  om) . 
VI.  The  alternative  intonations  distinguish  between  (a)  a  man 
who,  having  his  feehngs  under  control,  speaks  with  authority, 
and  (b)  a  man  who  is  labouring  under  strong  excitement. 
VIII.  2  to  be  spoken  with  a  sudden  upward  jump  to  the  final 
syllable  of  Stevens,  as  in  X.  2  at  the  end  of  Dufoix,  and  if  the 
name  in  VIII.  2  be  pronounced  sharply  it  might  end  with  a 
coup  de  glotte.  X.  3.  Expressions  of  a  parenthetical  nature  are 
usually  intoned  in  a  uniform  low  pitch  (see  note  to  Ex.  16, 
II.  u);  but  in  this  case  tone-group  4,  as  an  extension  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  cannot  be  intoned  in  a  monotonous  manner, 
and  tone-group  3  must  follow  suit.  XI.  i  has  comparatively  high 
pitch  because  a  prediction  is  in  itself  something  unusual ;  but  the 
pas  in  2  might  also  have  received  the  highest  tone,  since  it  is  not 
very  often  that  predictions  are  fulfilled.  XII.  i.  Spoken  with 
an  accompanying  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  pitying  gesture. 
The  final  rise  in  pitch  under  such  circumstances  is  the  same  for 
all  languages,  but  the  abrupt  rise  is  typically  French.  Had  the 
master  wished  to  dismiss  the  young  man  without  ceremony,  he 
would  have  used  the  falling  intonation  of  Ex.  3.  XIII.  If 
Stevens'  ultimate  success  (2)  is  to  be  emphasised  rather  than 
the  means  (i)  the  highest  pitch  will  occur  at  the  end  of  tone- 
group  2. 

EXERCISE  23.     L'oeuvre  de  Moliere. 

This  short  passage  affords  a  striking  example  of  that  didactic 
use  of  sharp  contrasts  of  which  the  French  are  so  fond.  In  I. 
the  parallel  between  Socrates  and  Moliere  is  brought  out;  in 
II.  and  III.  the  comedy  of  pre-Moliere  days  is  contrasted  with 
MoHere's  own  comedy.  And  within  each  section  Julleville  makes 
a  further  similar  use  of  antithesis. 

In  I.  1-8  the  similarity  between  the  life-work  of  Socrates  and 
that  of  Moliere  is  pointed  out ;  hence  the  names  of  both  men  have 
the  point  culminant.     9-11.  Another  antithesis;  the  first  part  is 
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rendered  prominent  by  the  high  pitch  in  tone -group  9,  the  second 
by  the  low  tone  in  1 1 .     10  forms  the  transition. 

II.  1-3.  The  subject  of  the  sentence,  therefore  the  final  syllable 
of  tone -group  3  receives  the  highest  pitch  of  the  whole  sentence 
1-5.  6-8  explains  in  what  the  merite  and  heaute  consisted,  hence 
it  is  a  fairly  independent  series.  In  the  accompanying 
intonation-picture  the  highest  pitch  occurs  at  the  end  of  tone- 
group  6,  and  7-8  fall.  Some  might  perhaps  quite  reasonably 
divide  the  sentence  into  four  sections :  elle  n' avail  manque — 
ni  de  verve — ni  d' esprit — ni  de  grace,  and  pronounce  the  first  tone- 
group  with  falling  pitch  throughout,  in  order  to  reach  a  low 
tone  from  which  the  pitch  might  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
throughout  the  following  three  tone -groups.  The  latter  would 
thus  end  with  a  high  tone,  and  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
following  sentence  9-10,  which  ends  with  a  low  tone. 

A  third  method  of  procedure  is  possible :  the  first  tone -group 
might  have  a  falling  intonation  as  above,  and  the  three  following 
tone-groups  might  be  treated  after  the  usual  manner  of  triple 
tone-groups,  the  middle  tone-group  receiving  the  highest  pitch. 
11-14  contain  two  contrasted  ideas  expressed  by  two  series  of 
tone-groups,  each  consisting  of  two  elements;  the  first  series 
shows  a  rising  intonation,  the  second  a  falling  one;  imagination 
receives  the  highest  pitch,  observation  the  lowest.  15  and  16 
show  a  similar  contrast,  but  each  tone-group  consists  of  only  one 
element. 

III.  1-5.  The  fact  that  Moliere's  comedy  was  true  to  life  is 
emphasised  by  the  high  pitch  on  the  final  syllable  of  tone-group  4. 
If  the  ascending  pitch  of  1-3  had  been  continued  throughout  4 
the  pitch  of  vie  would  have  been  far  too  high,  and  therefore 
ineffective,  or  else  the  pitch  of  vie  would  have  been  almost  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  preceding  syllables,  and  would  scarcely 
have  stood  out  above  them.  The  only  expedient,  therefore,  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  intonation-picture  is  to  pronounce 
all  the  syllables  of  tone-group  4  (except  the  last)  on  the  same 
level  as  the  middle  pitch  of  tone-group  3  {not  taking  the  last 
syllable  into  account),  making  very  little  difference  in  the  interval 
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between  the  final  syllables  of  the  first  two  sections  of  tone-group  4 
and  the  syllables  immediately  preceding  them;  adjoining  these 
on  the  same  level  are  the  syllables  immediately  preceding  vie 
in  the  third  section.  This  almost  uniform  pitch  leaves  room  for  a 
very  abrupt  rise  on  vie  (cf.  note  to  Ex.  20,  III.  9).  This  monot- 
onous series  lying  between  the  final  tones  of  tone-groups  3  and  4 
makes  the  final  tone  of  the  former — [de  I'observation]  pure — 
stand  out  more  prominently — in  accordance  with  the  sense — 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  8.  The  rising  intonation  in 
this  tone -group  with  the  abrupt  upward  jump  at  the  end  has  a 
certain  intensity  about  it  (cf.  our  warning,  "do  you  hear?"). 
The  high  pitch  of  -semUent  causes  the  falling  intonation  of  the 
following  parenthesis.  The  low  uniform  pitch  which  is  usual  in 
such  sentences  is  here,  as  it  were,  drawn  up  by  the  high  tone. 
Tone -group  8,  by  the  way,  might  also  be  treated  as  a  peremptory 
command,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  read  as  in  Ex.  5,  or  divided 
into  two  tone-groups  and  treated  as  in  Ex.  8a,  22  (but  with  an 
extra  syllable). 


EXERCISE   24.     Ce  qui  est  difficile. 

I.  5.  Note  the  difference  between  French  and  English  intona- 
tion in  this  case.  Most  Enghsh  people  would  be  apt  to  pronounce 
"it's  everything!"  with  a  rising  intonation  and  strong  stress  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  everything',  a  falHng  intonation 
would  be  very  ineffective  in  English.  But  the  Frenchman  can 
give  the  syllable  immediately  preceding;  the  low  tone  a  very  high 
pitch  and  hence  produce  a  greater  effect  with  his  low  tone.  In 
addition,  the  contrast  between  tone -groups  4  and  5  is  more  strongly 
emphasised  if  the  trend  of  the  intonation  is  a  divergent  one,  than 
if  tone -group  5  were  in  French  to  be  spoken  with  a  rising  intona- 
tion hke  the  preceding  tone-group  4.  8-12.  In  tone-groups  9 
and  11  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  what  was  stated  in 
section  6  of  the  Introduction  regarding  the  Frenchman's  avoid- 
ance of  "logical  stress."  The  two  sharply  contrasted  words 
pent  in  9  and  doit  in  il  are  not  rendered  prominent  by  extra 
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stress  or  high  pitch.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  word  L'etre, 
common  to  both  tone-groups,  which  receives  the  high  pitch  in 
each  case,  the  vowel  of  etre  in  addition — at  least  in  emphatic 
speech — being  lengthened  and  thus  receiving  a  certain  promin- 
ence which  affects  the  whole  tone-group.  The  Frenchman  evi- 
dently considers  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thinking  person  to  grasp 
the  implied  contrast  without  external  aid  such  as  stress  or  high 
pitch.  Besides,  the  high  pitch  of  the  final  syllable  of  tone-groups 
9  and  1 1  gives  a  certain  prominence  to  all  the  preceding  syllables 
of  the  tone-group,  therefore  also  to  peut  and  doit.  Of  course  it 
is  not  denied  that  the  Frenchman  is  fond  of  placing  his  important 
words  in  the  most  important  position  in  the  tone-group,  i.e.  at 
the  end.  But  when  that  is  not  possible  he  prefers  to  rely  upon 
his  hearer's  intelligence  rather  than  disturb  the  even  trend  of  his 
speech. 

II.  1-6.  1-3  a  kind  of  enumeration  as  in  20,  II.  20-31,  but 
limited  to  three  sections.  Rising  intonation  in  4,  which  is 
continued  in  6.  5,  being  a  parenthetical  expression,  has  a 
slightly  lower  pitch.  10-12.  In  1 0,  as  a  statement  of  an  obvious 
fact,  the  pitch  rises  slightly.  In  1 1  and  1 2  the  intonation 
follows  the  normal  trend;  the  preceding  tone-group  does  not 
affect  it.  13-16.  The  falling  intonation  of  1 5  and  1 6  is  surprising. 
M.  de  Fourmestraux  justifies  it  in  that  his  intention  was  to 
emphasise  the  contrast  between  these  tone-groups  and  the  ascend- 
ing tone-group  14  containing  the  idea  route  plate.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  may  unconsciously  have  wished  to  express  symbolically  the 
idea  of  an  obstacle  by  using  a  falling  low  tone.  If  this  intention 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  the  final  fall  in  pitch  must  be  very 
decided.  19-24.  High  pitch  on  the  three  non's  to  leave  room  not 
only  for  the  falling  intonation  of  the  three  tone-groups  20,  22  and 
24,  but  also  for  the  final  abrupt  downward  jump  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  tone-groups.  The  falling  intonation  is  used  to  indicate 
tthat  the  thought  expressed  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  cf .  the  note  to 
Ex.  15  for  the  same  intonation  used  to  express  a  peremptory 
order.  The  intonation  will  be  still  more  emphatic  if  no  pause  is 
made  after  non.    25.  For  treatment  of  car  as  an  independent 
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tone-group,    cf.    note    to   Ex.    13,   IV.  4.     31-32.   Falling  in- 
tonation similar  to  tone-groups  20,   22  and  24. 


EXERCISE  25.     Discours   de   M.  Clemenceau. 

This  text  contains  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  a  speech  which 
M.  Clemenceau  deUvered  before  the  President  of  the  RepubUc 
and  an  illustrious  gathering  in  Nice  on  the  26th  April,  1909,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiUng  of  the  Gambetta  memorial  erected 
by  the  town. 

This  particular  text  was  chosen  because  Clemenceau  is  one  of 
the  best  contemporary  French  orators,  and  because  the  authors 
wished  to  make  use  of  an  example  of  his  talent  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  means  of  their  simple 
method  of  recording  intonation,  to  reproduce  the  melody  of  even 
the  most  spirited  oratory  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  will 
be  enabled  to  give  a  not  unworthy  rendering  of  the  speaker's 
emotional  eloquence. 

I.  1-3.  The  final  low  tone  of  tone -group  i  sets  the  President  of 
the  Republic  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  use  of 
the  very  high  tone  in  mesdames  and  the  very  low  tone  in  messieurs 
(thus  forming  a  sharp  contrast)  is  conventional  in  France. 

II.  The  speech  begins  in  a  most  effective  way  with  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  ceremony  concerns.  The 
speaker  utters  the  name  reverently,  in  middle  pitch,  with  falHng 
intonation,  and  almost  emphatically  separating  the  syllables. 
This  reverent  emphasis  is  continued  in  the  following  tone- 
groups  (2-4  and  5-7),  inasmuch  as  here,  too,  the  high  pitch  of  the 
first  tone -group  gives  place  to  low  pitch  in  the  following  tone- 
group.  After  the  speaker  has  thus  honoured  the  name  of  the 
great  patriot  his  eloquence  bursts  fortlj.  The  two  great  periods 
8-16  and  19-29  reach  their  maximum  of  prominence  in  tone- 
groups  12  and  22,  this  prominence  being  rendered  still  more 
effective  by  the  lengthening  of  the  vowels,  and  the  fact  that  on 
either  side  there  are  tone-groups  with  secondary  high  pitch,  in 
the  former  case  in  9  and  14,  in  the  latter  in  19  and  26.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact  in  tone -group  26  the  pitch  can  hardly  be  termed 
secondary,  since  the  pitch  of  homme  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
high  as  that  of  [fe]condes.  Tone-groups  17  and  18  form  as  it 
were  an  interval  of  repose  between  the  two  pyramid-shaped 
periods  on  either  side.  The  second  period  ends  with  two  pithy 
contrasts  (28  and  29),  and  this  effect  also  seems  to  have  been 
calculated. 

The  reader  will  not,  however,  succeed  in  reproducing  this 
emotional  eloquence  by  merely  following  the  indications  given 
in  the  intonation-pictures;  he  must  take  into  account  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter.  Thus  the  first  period  consists  of  a 
patriotic  outburst  regarding  the  Weissenburg- Sedan  events 
(8-12)  and  the  comforting  recollection  of  the  honourable  resist- 
ance of  the  nation  under  Gambetta  (13-16).  The  second  period  is 
similarly  divided — the  first  half  (19-22)  records  the  brilliant  part 
played  by  Gambetta  in  the  parliamentary  strife  following  upon 
the  war,  and  the  second  half  (23-29)  makes  mention  of  him  as 
the  founder  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  refers  to  his 
meteor-like  "disappearance." 

If  the  reader  will  keep  this  construction  in  mind  he  will 
realise  that  the  intonation  recorded  in  the  picture  is  closely 
adapted  to  the  subject-matter. 

III.  This  section,  too,  consists  of  two  great  sonorous  periods — 
de  pathetiques  sonorites,  to  use  an  expression  which  Clemenceau 
himself  employs  later  on  in  speaking  of  Gambetta' s  eloquence. 
The  first  comprises  tone-groups  1-11 ;  the  second  consists  of  two 
parts  co-ordinated  by  the  participle  expliquee,  namely,  12-15 
and  16-22.  The  two  ideas  expressed  in  them  are:  (1)  certain 
men  in  history  have  embodied  in  themselves  all  the  efforts  and 
struggles  of  their  age;  (2)  Gambetta  was  such  a  man.  But  the 
construction  of  these  periods  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
first  paragraph — variety  in  expression  and  intonation  is  one  of 
the  necessary  qualities  of  the  accomplished  orator. 

The  first  period  consists  of  the  two  tone-groups  1-3  and  9-11, 
between  which  4-8  form  a  parenthesis.  If  the  latter  had  been 
omitted  [popu]laire  would  still  have  had  the  secondary  high  pitch 
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uniting  1-3,  but  quelques  hommes  would  in  that  case  have  had  to 
be  treated  as  an  independent  tone-group  with  sUghtly  lower 
pitch,  in  order  to  separate  the  highest  pitch  (the  maximum  of 
prominence  of  the  whole  period)  from  the  preceding  secondary 
high  pitch  {[popu]laire).  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
parenthesis  is  not  omitted,  but  begins  on  a  very  low  tone  compared 
with  the  high  pitch  of  3,  and  might  well,  in  view  of  the  contents, 
rise  to  8.  But  then  the  high  tone  in  8  would  be  too  near  the 
highest  pitch  in  9 ;  hence  the  high  tone  in  the  parenthesis  occurs 
in  7,  and  the  pitch  of  the  final  syllable  of  8  (with  slight  lengthening 
of  the  i  in  ir)  falls  a  little. 

The  first  part  (12-15)  of  the  second  period  compellingly  and 
briefly  applies  the  idea  contained  in  the  first  period  to  Gambetta : 
A  Leon  Gambetta  (the  syllables  should  be  clearly  separated) — au  ban 
et  grand  Frangais — echut  cette  fortune  rare,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
judgment  are  thereupon  explained  and  justified.  This  sentence 
also  contains  a  parenthesis,  which,  unlike  the  former,  does  not 
fall  in  pitch,  but,  in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  ceremony, 
rises  vigorously  and  is  accompanied  by  an  expressive  gesture 
at  the  words  ce  monument  (dont  ce  monument  \  fixe  ici  la  memoir e  !). 
The  second  part  (16-22)  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  18;  but  16 
and  1 7,  being  closely  connected  with  it  as  regards  subject-matter, 
must  have  approximately  the  same  pitch,  and  must  at  the  same 
time  be  spoken  in  quick  succession,  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
idea  of  the  number  of  rare  qualities.  There  are  no  tone-groups 
with  secondary  high  pitch  on  either  side  of  18.  Tone-groups 
1 9,  21  and  22  show  a  gradual  fall  in  pitch,  but  this  equal  trend  of 
the  intonation  is  again  agreeably  varied  by  the  insertion  of  tone- 
group  20  which  is  treated  as  a  parenthetical  expression,  and 
begins  and  ends  on  a  much  lower  tone  than  the  tone-groups  on 
either  side. 

EXERCISE  26.     La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi. 

The  childlike  artlessness  with  which  La  Fontaine  relates  a 
roguish  tale  makes  the  recital  of  his  fables  comparatively  easy. 
No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  that  of  Clemenceau's 
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high-sounding  oratory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unaffected 
simpHcity  of  La  Fontaine's  style  on  the  other.  Thus,  whereas 
Clemenceau's  Gambetta  speech  necessitated  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  accompanying  intonation-picture, 
the  present  fable  does  not  require  such  extensive  annotation. 

3-8.  The  name  of  the  principal  character  in  the  fable  naturally 
has  the  maximum  of  prominence  in  tone -group  3,  whereupon  the 
voice  falls  to  4,  then  rises  to  the  high  tone  at  the  end  of  5,  and 
finally  falls  again  to  the  middle  pitch  at  the  end  of  6.  Tone- 
group  4  being  a  parenthetical  expression,  has  lower  pitch  than  the 
neighbouring  tone-groups.  The  fact  that  the  final  tone  of  5  has 
approximately  the  high  pitch  of  3  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
word  depourvue.  7-8  coiTespond  to  the  grasshopper's  doleful 
lamentation;  hence  the  high  pitch  on  the  last  syllable  of  7  and 
probably  the  monotonous  falling  trend  of  the  intonation  in  8. 
9-12.  In  9  and  10  the  story  is  simply  continued,  but  in  11  the 
high  pitch  indicates  the  object  of  the  pressing  request.  Tone- 
groups  13-17  consist  of  the  sentence :  je  vous  pater  at — avanl 
I'aout — interU  et  principal  (13,  15,  17),  and  as  usual  (see  Ex.  10) 
the  middle  tone -group  has  the  maximum  of  prominence  without 
its  subject-matter  absolutely  requiring  it.  14  and  16  are 
parenthetical  expressions ;  hence  the  fall  in  pitch,  and  1 6  should 
in  addition  be  spoken  with  a  certain  peremptory  abruptness. 
Chaud,  at  the  end  of  20,  implying  a  contrast  to  ^^s^,  should  have 
very  high  pitch  and  fairly  strong  stress,  for  the  question  contains 
a  hidden  reproof.  21  has  uniformly  falling  pitch,  and  begins  not 
much  below  the  high  pitch  of  20,  because  in  this  case  a  low  level 
intonation  such  as  that  of  14  would  make  too  large  an  interval 
between  20  and  21.  Moreover,  the  parenthesis  seems  too  long 
to  be  spoken  monotonously  in  a  uniform  pitch.  22-24  consist 
of  three  sections,  as  1 3,  1 5  and  1 7  above.  After  an  effective  and 
expectant  pause  after  28,  29  and  30  follow  banteringly  and  in 
quick  succession,  the  intonation  expressing  literally  and  figura- 
tively how  the  poor  grasshopper  is  "looked  down  upon." 
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EXERCISE  27.    Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard. 

The  names  of  the  chief  characters  are  rendered  prominent  by  the 
high  pitch  in  3  and  6,  just  Uke  la  cigale  in  Ex.  26,  3.  The  intona- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  too,  shows  a  similar  falHng  trend. 
Lines  1-4  contain  the  exposition;  the  action  does  not  begin  till 
line  5.  1 1  is  treated  as  a  parenthesis;  hence  low  level  intonation. 
It  might  possibly  have  followed  the  same  trend  as  in  21,  Ex.  26, 
the  pitch  gradually  falling  after  the  preceding  high  tone,  but  this 
intonation  does  not  seem  to  be  called  for  here  on  account  of  the 
smaller  interval  between  10  and  11.  Tone-groups  15  and  16 
afford  another  example  of  the  avoidance  of  "logical  stress"  in 
French.  In  English  the  syllables  ra  and  plu  in  ramage  and 
plumage  would  undoubtedly  receive  the  maximum  of  prominence. 
The  accompanying  intonation-picture,  however,  indicates  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  syllables  of  each  tone-group  ascend  gradually 
and  in  both  cases  the  common  ending  -age  receives  the  maximum 
of  prominence  (exactly  like  Vttre  in  tone -groups  9  and  11,  section 
I.,  Ex.  24).  For  the  omission  of  a  connecting  word  between 
22  and  23  see  the  note  to  Ex.  17,  II.  4-7.  The  uniform  intonation 
of  28-30,  together  with  the  quick  tempo  in  which  the  whole  series 
of  tone-groups  28-31  is  spoken,  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
speaker  is  giving  voice  to  a  very  ordinary  piece  of  wordly  wisdom. 
The  high  pitch  of  26  gives  a  touch  of  mockery  to  the  address. 


EXERCISE  28.     Apres  la  Bataille. 

2-10  simply  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
following  adventure  befell  the  poet's  father  (the  chief  character, 
therefore  tolerably  high  pitch  on  pere).  Accordingly  the  into- 
nation is  very  regular :  high  pitch  in  the  middle  with  a  smooth 
rise  and  fall  on  either  side.  The  companion's  haute  taille  is  not 
in  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  high  tone,  but  the 
poet  evidently  wishes  to  supplement  the  picture  he  has  given  us 
of  his  father  by  describing  the  appearance  of  his  companion ;  it 
takes  two  lines  to  do  so,  and  the  intonation  must  take  the  poet's 
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intention  into  account.  The  action  itself  begins  in  11-12; 
for  the  intonation  of  these  two  tone-groups,  as  well  as  tone -groups 
29-30,  cf.  Ex.  6-8.  The  fact  that  the  three  ascending  tone- 
groups  1 3-1 8,  20-22,  25-26  finish  abruptly  on  the  point  culminant 
gives  the  intonation  an  impetuous,  hurried  movement,  eminently 
in  keeping  with  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  series  of 
dissyllabic  tone-groups  1 5-1 7,  20-21,  23-24  avoids  the  tediousness 
which  is  often  felt  in  alexandrine  verse  and  gives  the  poetical  tale 
a  certain  realism.  28-30  to  be  spoken  commiseratingly  and 
simply ;  the  violent  effect  of  the  following  episode  thereby  stand- 
ing out  in  sharp  contrast.  31-37.  By  the  slight  fall  in  pitch  in 
34  and  the  slightly  lower  beginning  of  35  as  compared  with  33 
and  the  still  lower  beginning  of  36,  the  long  ascent  of  these  tone 
groups  is  somewhat  reduced,  thus  allowing  of  the  possibility  of  the 
point  culminant  on  pere  receiving  greater  prominence  than  the 
high  tone  of  the  preceding  tone-group.  40-43,  with  the  sudden 
rise  in  pitch  in  41,  are  still  full  of  excitement  about  what  has 
taken  place.  44  is  mildly  benevolent,  hence  the  intonation  is 
very  level. 

EXERCISE  29.     fipiphanie. 

This  sonnet  is  composed  with  conscious  naivete  and  in  the 
conventional  style  of  the  vieilles  images.  One  of  the  means 
which  the  poet  employs  to  produce  this  effect  consists  in  the 
symmetrical  construction  of  the  four  stanzas,  each  of  them,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  the  first  three  lines  of  the  quatrains  (the  first 
quatrain  overflowing  at  tone-group  9  into  the  fourth  line)  and 
the  two  tercets  containing  one  long  sentence.  Its  intonation 
consists  simply  of  a  rising  movement,  a  point  culminant,  and  a 
falhng  movement.  A  slight  variation  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  ascending  tone-groups  3-8  and  25-30,  embracing  as  they  do  a 
specially  large  number  of  tone-groups,  show  a  slight  fall  in 
pitch  towards  the  middle  of  the  series,  the  former  at  the  beginning 
of  tone-group  6,  and  the  latter  in  28.  Further  variety  results 
from  the  diverse  treatment  of  the  falling  intonation.  Thus  the 
short  abrupt  fall  to  9  after  the  imposing  upward  march  of  3-8  is 
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very  effective.  And  the  exceptional  falling  trend  of  the  syllables 
in  tone-group  1 7  also  contributes  to  the  variety  of  the  intonation ; 
likewise  the  contrast  (occurring  in  both  quatrains)  between  the 
short  series  of  tone-groups  composing  the  fourth  line  and  the 
expansive  series  in  the  three  preceding  lines.  Pauses,  too,  serve 
the  purpose  of  variety,  hence  it  should  be  noted  that  a  perceptible 
pause  after  8,  and  a  still  longer  pause  after  9,  will  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  exposition  is  now  concluded. 

But,  on  the  whole,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  sonnet  gives 
the  impression  of  intentional  uniformity. 

In  the  double  tone-group  1 9  rohes  should  be  read  in  such  a  way 
that  ro-  receives  the  highest  tone  of  the  first  part  and  -hes  the 
lowest  of  the  second  (cf.  Ex.  13,  V.  12;  20,  I.  33;  23,  III.  7; 
26,  6;  27,  4,  17;  28,  30;  29,  ii;  30,  13,  24). 

EXERCISE  30.     L'Oubli. 

If  the  predominating  mood  of  the  preceding  sonnet  was  one 
of  rehgious  wonder  combined  with  childlike  naivete,  the  present 
sonnet  bears  the  stamp  of  melancholy,  combined  with  classical 
harmony  and  moderation  in  its  art.  In  both  sonnets  the  trend 
of  the  intonation  shows  a  regular  rise  and  fall  in  each  of  the  four 
stanzas.  But  in  this  case  the  swelling  melody  of  the  language 
seems  nobler,  the  second  part  of  each  division  of  the  sonnet  more 
in  harmony  with  the  first.  Also  the  repetition  of  the  same  long 
rising  inflection  in  each  part  is  more  perfect,  in  that  here  the 
point  culminant  occurs  on  each  occasion  at  the  end  of  the  third 
line  in  each  of  the  quatrains,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  line 
in  the  tercets,  whereas  in  Ex.  29  the  two  quatrains  at  least 
differ  from  each  other.  This  inflection  is,  however,  so  grand  that 
it  bears  repetition. 
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